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Editorial. 


HE. statement made in our paper this week by 
the secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation concerning its financial needs and 
income deserves a cordial response from every 
one of our subscribers. With the Sunday 

School Society, the Women’s Alliance, and other allied 
societies, the Association is doing work for our churches 
which could be done in no other way. ‘The one simple 
duty of these societies is to aid our churches to maintain 
their strength, and, where there is an evident need of 
a new Unitarian church, to establish one and maintain 
it in vigor until it can provide for itself. There is no 
way open for us into any religious organization of any 
kind that does not imply the death of Unitarian churches. 
There is no possibility of union which does not imply 
the weakening of all the societies under our influence. 
The one question before us is, Do and can Unitarian 
churches render service to the world which nothing 
else does or can render, and which in the end will advance 
not only civilization, but the interests of religion every- 
where? ‘They who say that our work is done, and that 
we might properly make overtures to larger bodies for 
absorption into some larger fellowship, will not con- 
tribute the funds asked for by the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. But those who are far- 
sighted enough to see that the work we have to do can 
be done by no one but ourselves will say God-speed 
to our missionary enterprises, and put money into the 
hands of those who are our appointed agents and exec- 
utive officers. 
ad 


In a paper published by the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society there are some things worth considering 
concerning methods of charity. We clip the following: 
“Rev. Cortland Meyers in a recent sermon called Christ- 
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mas charity a December disease, ‘whose germs are push- 
ing their way into society and making a social and moral 
small-pox. We ruin every good thing by abuse and ex- 
tremes. There is a Christmas atmosphere which feeds 
the microbes of pauperism. There is a giving which is 
a cursing. Careless charity is conscienceless cruelty. 
One-half the money and presents given to the poor at 
the Christmas season would serve God’s purpose better 
if it were dropped into the depths of the sea. . .. I seri- 
ously question the advisability as a real charity of the 
feeding of thousands of people indiscriminately any time 
or anywhere. God forbid that we should educate a race 
of beggars or build almshouses instead of factories. To 
take good care of unworthy beggars is not good civiliza- 
tion or Christianity either. I would not have less rea! 
charity, but a thousand times more; yet God must be 
grieved at the present waste and carelessness and evil 
result. Giving is not a process of easing conscience and 
making one’s self feel good. It is the doing of perma- 
nent good to the other man,’ ” 


wt 


THE Ministerial Association of Des Moines, Ia., recently 
passed a rule, limiting the membership to ministers who 
were in fellowship with Orthodox Protestant churches. 
This excluded our Unitarian ministers in that city; 
but Miss Safford made no complaint, saying the action 
was consistent with the beliefs held by the majority of 
the association. But evidently members of that body 
were not all of one mind in regard to the matter. We 
have a calendar of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Des Moines, of which the ministers are A. L. Frisbie, 
D.D., minister emeritus, and Rev. J. W. Hodgdon. 
In the last week of the old year-the calendar contained 
the following statement to the members of Plymouth 
Church: ‘‘Your minister and minister emeritus wish you 


to know that they are not members of the Ministerial, 


Association of this city, and cannot be conscientiously 
so long as fellowship is denied to Tews, Catholics, and 
Unitarians. In their opinion the action of the associa- 
tion in withholding fellowship from the ministers of the 
above-named churches does not represent the Christian 
sentiment of the churches, does not measure up to West- 
ern standards of hospitality, and finds no justification 
in the ideals of modern civilization.” 


oe 


THE Bureau of Temperance Research in Boston has 
taken the trouble to analyze the vote of thirty-three 
cities in Massachusetts on the license question and also 
of women qualified to vote for school committees. Of 
the total number of registered voters, 357,572, those 
who did not vote at all or who, voting for the mayor, 
did not vote on the license question amounted to about 
31 per cent.; that is, more than one hundred thousand 
voters did not care enough about the question, ‘‘ License 
or no license,’ to express an opinion at the polls. A 
similar indifference, in a still more marked degree, is 
indicated by the fact that of those women who are 
registered voters in Massachusetts more than 40 per 
cent. did not care enough about their privilege to exer- 
cise it at the polls. There are more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand voters in Massachusetts. About 
thirty-four thousand women are registered and quali- 
fied to vote for school committees. The indication seems 
to be that the great majority of women do not care to 
be registered, and of those who are registered only three 
out of five value the privilege of voting enough to exer- 
cise it. In other words, in regard to temperance and 
women’s suffrage the chief obstacle is indifference on 
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the part of those who have the right of decision. When 
all the people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
want any specific law or regulation in the interest of 
temperance, or against it, they can have exactly what 
they want when they agree and express their agreement 
at the ballot-box. When the women of the Common- 
wealth agree that they want suffrage in any form, they 
will have it. So long as the vast majority of them do 
not ask for it in any form, and so long as those who ask 
and receive the privilege of voting for any municipal 
offices do not care to exercise the right when granted, 
there will be no eagerness on the part of the men to leg- 
islate. From the moral point of view the question of 
woman’s right to vote is to be settled by women, not by 
men. When all the women, or even a great majority 
of them, shall agree in a statement of their rights, men 
will tumble over each other in their haste to legislate. 


& 


WHEN Brooke Herford, after service as chaplain of 
Harvard College, received his doctorate, as the custom 
was he was invited to speak at the dinner of the Alumni 
on Commencement Day. The president of the day, a 
layman not much given to church going, introducing 
Dr. Herford, indulged in the customary jocular remarks 
about morning prayers. Herford never showed his sa- 
gacity more clearly and never put his good temper to 
better use than in his speech which followed. In the 
face of a thousand men he magnified the office of the 
man who was set to conduct the devotions of the stu- 
dents, and whose business it was to interest them in the 
principles of the religious life. He said to the president 
of the day, ‘‘You and others demand of us ministers that 
we shall make the services attractive to the students, 
and that we shall be responsible for their lack of interest 
in these things, when you yourselves would not cross 
the street to attend such services and give the minister 
your countenance and support.’ The hearty applause 
that followed showed that the Alumni admired the cheer- 
ful courage of the man who was not ashamed of his call- 
ing, and could make a good defence of it in the pres- 


ence of gainsayers. 
ad 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’s PaRISsH in New York is a good 
working organization. Its rector is Rev. David H. 
Greer, D.D. ‘The report of the work done in the last year, 
now before us, contains 343 pages, with reports concern- 
ing the work of the church and all its allied societies. 
The treasurer’s report shows an expenditure of $208,- 
556.08, with a balance due the treasurer of about $12,000, 
for pew rent uncollected. These rents collected, the 
income and expenditure of the church for the year is 
$208,556.08. The income and expenditure for the work 
done in the parish house is $88,981.78. Through the 
rector there were expended $20,439.89; through the 
girls’ club boarding-house there were expended $4,339.44; 
in missions at home about $15,000; for foreign missions 
and general education about $10,000. Dr. Greer is the 
rector; there are five assistant ministers, with a lay reader, 
a deaconness, and three parish visitors. The parish 
house reported that the total attendance at the Lenten 
service was over 10,000, and the Easter communion 
was administered to 299 persons. 13,000 patients had 
been received at the clinic, and employment found for 
5,200 persons. In the church proper there are 2,681 
communicants, in the Sunday-school 111 teachers and 
1,902 scholars. Dr. Greer now becomes Bishop coad- 
jutor with Bishop Potter and Dr. Leighton Parks of Bos- 
ton takes his place. 
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RELIGIOUS people will write books about science, and 
scientific people will write books about religion. But 
since Spencer and Darwin began their work we can call 
to mind no discourse on religion by a scientific man that 
had any lasting value, and no discourse on science by a 
theologian that was particularly helpful. The most val- 
uable work in science, from the religious point of view, is 
that which has been done by men who have not even 
thought of attacking or defending Christianity or any 
other form of religion. In all kinds of scientific research 
truth, in its purest and most acceptable form, has been 
revealed by minds that were not perturbed by theological 
discussion of any kind. Whenever Haeckel or Huxley 
went out of their way to attack or to defend religious 
doctrines, they wasted time and adulterated science in- 
stead of defending it. In religion and theology the 
noblest work has been done by those who, with an eye 
single to the truth, sought the divine inspiration, trusted 
the logic of minds unclouded by prejudice, and uttered 
the truth, as they saw it, without regard to the deliver- 
ances of astronomers, geologists, or mathematicians. The 
theologian most deeply versed in science does his best 
work when he treats the scientific man as an account- 
able human being, without any regard to the specialty 
to which he devotes himself. Scientific truth pursued 
for its own sake has led the greatest souls. out into the 
realms of poetry and religion. The truths of religion, 
sought with magnanimous intent, lead one surely to the 
place where all truth is accepted with gladness and single- 
ness of heart. 

sz 


THERE is no guess concerning future discovery so wild 
that something may not happen to confirm it. The 
trouble is we have a hundred guesses and no certainty, 
and nothing to guide us toward the amazing discoveries 

‘up to which science leads with slow, certain steps. The 
scientific use of the imagination is justified by facts, 
all pointing toward a common centre somewhere, near or 
far, in advance of the ascertained and tested realities 
of discovery and invention. A man who follows visions 
goes on a wild goose chase, with a hundred chances that 
he will land in some swamp of disappointment to one 
that he will come out on firm ground with scientific cer- 
tainty at his right hand. 


Besotted Optimism. 


Among his familiar friends the editor has long been 
known as an “‘irrational optimist.’’ The latest title 
affectionately bestowed upon him is ‘‘besotted optimist.” 
Now the editor does not claim all the wisdom there is, 
and he does not profess to have any means of knowl- 
edge that are not accessible to his fellow-men; but he 
does confess that it is to him personally a source of com- 
fort and a solace at many times, when the evil of the 
world presses upon him, to be held firmly in the grasp 
of a few convictions relating to human nature and the 
laws of progress. Admitting all that can be alleged con- 
cerning the sins of our time which resemble those of 
Greece and Rome; admitting the difficulties and dan- 
gers which assail democracy, seeing how in every depart- 
ment of life, private and public, there are to be noted 
a new confidence in wrong-doing, the giving up of cher- 
ished ideals, the reactions from high enthusiasms, selfish- 
ness invading every department of life and business 
where gain is to be made and power exercised,—seeing 
all these things, and admitting everything that is charged 
against society in Europe and America, against govern- 
ment at home and abroad, yet still we hold that there 
is vastly more good developed in human nature to-day 
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than ever before, that on the whole the mighty struggles 
of the world are tending toward better conditions for all 
men, and that at last, for the first time in the history of 
the world, the laws of progress are so well understood and 
so well applied that there is now no danger of any total 
lapse of society into dark ages and barbarous condi- 
tions. 

The editor holds with growing conviction the belief 
that it is better for the world to spend our few fleeting 
years in the contemplation not of vice, but of virtue, 
not in foreboding, but in cheerful expectation. In the 
conduct of business there are many things which tend 
to the injury of all parties concerned,—employers, labor- 
ers, and the general public who consume the products 
of labor and capital. In some ways the conditions will 
grow worse before they grow better; but to hold that there 
is not recuperating power enough in the democracy of 
the United States to correct evils when they are fully 
understood, and to strengthen the forces that serve the 
public when they are rightly known, is to give up the 
whole game of progress and civilization. 

There are tremendous problems thrown upon us by 
the rapid increase of our population. Any homogeneous 
community of whatever birth and lineage may develop 
within itself the elements of order, comfort, virtue, and 
a high grade of culture. So long as population is stable 
and the habits of the people are settled, it is easy to pass 
on from good to better. This was shown in a striking 
way in the colony at Pitcairn’s Island. The mutineers 
of the ship Bounty, pirates and cut-throats, with certain 
savage men and women, their slaves or companions, 
shook themselves together, and, when they did not kill 
each other, settled down to a quiet life. When they 
were discovered, they had worked out, on a low grade, 
a peaceful form of civilization. But their progress has 
been disturbed rather than forwarded by incursions from 
the outer world. Had we, with the somewhat homo- 
geneous population of forty years ago, settled down in 
the same way to stationary conditions, we might un- 
doubtedly show a higher average of intellectual culture 
and moral power than we can to-day. But not for one 
moment do we admit that the average of the culture 
and morality of the world would be so high throughout*® 
the world as they are to-day. 

It was the great good fortune of Herbert Spencer to 
come at that period in the history of the world when 
on so many converging lines progress had been made 
that it was possible for him to indicate the point at 
which they would meet. He was able to show that all 
these tendencies led to unity of thought, of speech, and 
of action under certain laws of human effort and cosmic 
order. Many are alarmed because the last half-century 
has been a period of disintegration. They have taken 
the breaking up of systems for destruction, whereas the 
very tension and energy of the movements which have 
broken up creeds and systems, whether in State or 
Church, in business or social life, have released the ele- 
ments of a new order, have set free the forces which tend 
toward progress and unity. In the despair of our times 
there lingers the old idea that matter is dead, and that 
without a new fiat of almighty creative power there 
can be no renewal of life; whereas the new thought of 
the new time is that everything is alive, fluent, vitalized, 
by the infinite energy, and that ‘‘inertia”’ is only a figure 
of speech in which we report a state of matter as it ap- 
pears to us, not asit reallyis.  - 

Whoever the new thought lays hold of and possesses, 
whoever it convicts so that he can do no otherwise than 
submit to its custody, is set free in a world where he can 
be sure, not that right things will be done without his 
helping hand, but that he may count for something 
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in a world where everything is ready for the coming of 
those who are willing to devote themselves body and 
soul to the service of the Almighty Power which waits 
to incarnate itself in human life and action. Every 
time wicked things prevail we can count off one more 
tally from the limited score of victories possible for 
wrong-doing. Every time the Divine Energy flows into 
a triumph of goodness we can add one more mark 
to the record of victories which will increase in number 
until the final triumph comes. 


A New Philosophy of Life, 


It seems manifest to those who have lived half a cen- 
tury and recall the social conditions of an earlier age 
that a far healthier moral and religious tone prevails 
among the people of this country than was formerly 
the case. It may be called a new philosophy of life, 
unwritten, unformulated, but even more potent than if 
it had been reduced to rules. 

Many influences have combined to bring about this 
new consensus of opinion and feeling, some of which, 
like spiritism and Christian Science, have had their effect 
even in circles where they are scorned and ignored. No 
considerable body of people can hold opinions _perti- 
naceously and persistently without affecting the general 
sentiment of the community to some appreciable degree. 
The once despised doctrine of Hahnemann has modified 
medical practice, and been one of the emancipating in- 
fluences of the age, even in the most orthodox schools, 
and has performed an excellent work of reform aside 
from its direct influence. 

So the liberal churches have been a precious leaven in 
effecting changes and modifications of dogma and prac- 
tice, even among those religionists who would strenu- 
ously deny their influence. 
spite of the contempt and ridicule poured upon it, has 
taught the world many much-needed lessons in philan- 
thropy and the work of saving the perishing classes. 
The new conception of the body as a beautiful, even a 
*holy thing, instead of an accursed appendix to the soul, 
has produced an entirely new point of view as to the 
duties and obligations man owes to himself and his best 
development. 

The time-spirit has worked with power, and its rapid 
changes and transformations in the social sphere can 
only be compared with the wonderful advance in science 
and discovery. Out of complex elements, even some 
that seem contradictory and opposed, is growing a new 
conception, a new ideal of life, death, destiny, and re- 
sponsibility. We are learning the great lesson of at- 
tending to those things that are immediate, while we 
leave to God the things that are inexplicable and un- 
knowable. 

Everywhere we see amelioration in the relations of 
men and women. An idea of amity, of gentleness, of 
working together, of suppressing hatred and putting 
aside prejudice and distrust for the sake of some com- 
mon object that shall yield good to the whole, is taking 
the place of the old separateness, disharmony, back- 
biting, and spitefulness that not so many years ago char- 
acterized small communities, and was by no means ab- 
sent from large ones. 

Women have felt the beneficent effect of this new 
spirit perhaps to a larger degree than men, because of 
their heretofore restricted and isolated lives. They are 
learning that the best antidote of the caste sentiment, 
of foolish ambition for place and precedence, is to work 
with others for some good and unselfish object. As soon 
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as women begin to work together on a nobler than a per- 
sonal piane they forget their petty ambitions, their jeal- 
ousies and envyings, the differences of position and the 
conventionalities of society. Their opportunities have 
multiplied a thousand-fold during the past half century, 
and a large element of amelioration has flowed from this 
source. 

The black cloud of a stern and unrelenting theology 
has lifted. Our God is a very different being from the 
God of our forefathers. Death no longer appears as the 
punishment for trespass aud sin. It wears the gentler 
face of a natural fact, to be accepted with the inevitable 
sentiment of sorrow, but freed from the implication of 
doom and curse. Religion is healthier, partly because 
its priests and professors understand better the needs 
and requirements of the body, the blessings of fresh air 
and pure water, in keeping mind and body keyed to their 
best endeavor. The theology nourished by fried salt 
pork and saleratus bread will inevitably take on a differ- 
ent tone and color from that generated by a simple and 
wholesome bill of fare. Good blood and fibre have more 
to do than we are aware with the philosophy of.life. We 
are far from knowing all the secrets of the best material 
nurture for human beings, the aliments that will produce 
the finest brain stuff, the highest returns in mental energy, 
sane thought, and ripe judgment. But something has 
been done to teach our people the golden mean of tem- 
perance, right methods of rearing children, and provid- 
ing for their healthy growth and development. 

The great diffusion of comfort has raised the average 
of living, has brought opportunities for education, refine- 
ment, domestic pleasures, the enjoyment of the arts to 
millions. It has broadened the mental reach by a wide 
acquaintance with literature, contact with bright minds 
and the best thinkers. The hardships of our forefathers 
reacted in a spirit of grimness, tough and bitter nuts of. 
theology, illiberalism, and the consolations to be found 
in a God of wrath. We have emerged where sweeter 
and kinder sentiments fill the world. What was once 
ground for persecution and bitter hatred is now occasion 
for scientific investigation and study. Mankind has be- 
come intensely interesting to itself. There is no phase 
of its life and development that is not matter for sym- 
pathetic inquiry. The knowledge acquired is leading to 
wondrous results. It is ameliorating life in all its de- 
partments. It is teaching the intimate oneness of all 
races. It is banishing uncharity and erasing the lines 
of difference that formerly separated nation from nation, 
creed from creed. Truth is the divine mission both of 
religion and science, and even now they are giving each 
other the kiss of peace. : 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Annual Reminder. 


The income of the invested funds of the Association 
is in part restricted to objects specified by the donors 
and in part is used for the administrative expenses, 
including salary accounts. Such expenses are practi- 
cally met in full by the income of the funds. Contribu- 
tions made to the Association from the churches there- 
fore go undiminished to the church extension work of 
the denomination. In bespeaking afresh the unwavering 
generosity of our constituents I would ask every Uni- 
tarian, What is the value of a Unitarian church? Here 
in a New England country town stands the ancient 
meeting-house of the First Parish. It was once thronged 
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every Sunday by large congregations gathered from a 
thriving country side. But in the course of years the Prot- 
estant population has faded away, so that now, from 
Sunday to Sunday, only a little group of twenty-five 
or thirty persons gathers for the worship of the God of 
their fathers. It is very difficult to raise money enough 
to maintain the services, impossible to raise enough to 
pay the salary of a resident minister. Yet under all 
these difficulties the little group of people maintains 
a heroic determination that the church shall not be 
‘closed. It hasmeant so much good to the community for 
two hundred years, it has done so much for the nation 
in training young men and women to take part in its 
best life, and it continues to do so much for the people 
that are left around it, that it would be a lasting grief 
to every one of them to have its doors permanently 
closed. 

Here again is a beautiful and costly Unitarian church 
in a thriving city. Men come from far and near to hear 
the eloquent words of him who preaches here from week 
to week. His words, intellectually suggestive, morally 
inspiring, and spiritually enlightening, have long been a 
recognized power for good in the city. Such has been 
the record of this church since its foundation. For 
many years, in addition to the inspiration imparted by 
the minister, works of far-reaching benevolence and 
brotherliness have been carried on by the people whose 
religious interests centre here. Would it be a loss of 
any sort to the community if this church were closed? 
That loss, if it were such, would indicate the value of 
a Unitarian church. 

Do you think it would-be a pity to have the ancient 
country parish discontinue its work? If so, your con- 
tribution to the American Unitarian Association will 
help to prevent such a catastrophe. Has your heart 
warmed at the thought of all the good that a strong 
Unitarian church does in a city? Then you will recog- 
nize what a beneficent thing it is to plant a new Unita- 
rian church in some city or town where none has hitherto 
existed. Is some Unitarian church an influence of great 
importance in your life at present, or has a Unitarian 
church at any time in the past exerted a welcome influ- 
ence over your personal development? If so, the most 
natural way whereby you can express your practical 
gratitude is for you to increase the efficiency of your 
missionary organization which is endeavoring to call 
into being Unitarian churches in places which need their 
influence. What the American Unitarian Association 
has achieved in these and kindred ways during the past 
year may be learned from the printed Annual Report 
which has been sent to all the churches, and will be sent 
to any applicant, or from a condensed statement which 
will be printed and held for distribution among the 
churches. 

The executive officers of the Association are under 
no personal urgency in issuing this reminder. The 
merely administrative side of the work, as I have above 
indicated, is permanently assured. Salaries could be 
paid if nothing were done. But the present executive 
force could administer for the benefit of our country 
a much larger sum of money than they have ever been 
permitted to handle. We are profoundly convinced 
that, if all Unitarians saw the greatness of this oppor- 
tunity of service that is ours, they would find a way to 
equip the Association for doing a much increased work. 

The whole matter rests with the Unitarian constituency. 
If they desire to have the enfeebled churches maintained 
in vigor and dignity, and if they desire to have new 
churches speedily established; if they wish to have em- 
ployment provided for the many ministers who at pres- 
ent are unemployed, they can accomplish all these things 
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by increased contributions to the treasury of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The fiscal year ends April 
30. All contributions which are intended to count on 
the current vear should therefore be sent in before that 
date. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


GREAT diplomatic importance is attached not only 
by commentators at home, but by critics abroad, to the 
recent ratification of the treaty between the United States 
and China which provides among other things for the 
opening of two ports in Manchuria to American trade, 
the ports of Mukden, which was recently reoccupied by 
Russia after it had been vacated by that power, and 
Antung. Secretary Hay, timing his action to events, 
has obtained the adherence of Russia to the treaty, 
thus obtaining another conspicuous victory for the policy 
of the ‘‘open door’’ which the Secretary of State for 
this republic outlined clearly more than two years ago. 
The opening of the two ports is regarded as an accom- 
plished fact, and consuls have already been appointed 
to Mukden and Antung. In the course of an interview 
with the Russian ambassador on Friday of last week 
Mr. Hay again took occasion to define the interest of the 
United States in Manchuria as purely commercial. 
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INTERESTING experiments with the element called 
‘“‘radium’’ as a curative agent are announced by Dr. 
William James Morton, professor of electro-therapeutics 
in the Post-Graduate Hospital in New York. In a lect- 
ure before a body of scientists in that city Dr. Morton 
told of three cases of deep-seated cancer which had been 
cured completely by the application of that little under- 
stood agent which has been named ‘‘radio-activity.” 
Two other cases under the observation of the same phy- 
sician were described as in process of recovery. — Dr. 
Morton’s utilization of radium contemplates not only 
the breaking down of cancer cells on the surface of the 
body, but the flooding of the darkest and remotest parts 
of the human interior with the same sort of light rays 
emanating from radio-activity that are applied to the 
exterior. The interior portions of the body are reached 
by water impregnated with radio-activity in such a 
way that the objective point is-bathed with the violet 
ray or the ultra-violet or the blue, as may be desired. 


J 


Tuat ‘‘third party’’ to the struggle between capital 
and labor which is known as the general public is watch- 
ing with interest the progress of the bill introduced in 
the Senate last week by Mr. Cullom, at the request of 
Volney W. Foster, assistant treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, to create a national arbitration 
tribunal. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, with a request for an early con- 
sideration; It is provided in the measure that the tri- 
bunal may gain jurisdiction in controversies between 
employers and workmen at the request of either or both 
parties to the controversy. The tribunal itself may offer 
its services; and, when its offer has been refused, that 
fact is to be made a matter of public knowledge. Pend- 
ing the deliberations of the labor court, the parties in 
conflict are bound not to take part in a strike or a lock- 
out; and, if such a strike or a lockout has already begun, 
its operations must cease, pending the award. The only 
penalty in the power of a tribunal is the appeal to public 
opinion. 
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OBSERVERS of events in the Republic of San Domingo 
are watching developments in that unquiet state, in the 
expectation that the United States in the near future 
may find itself constrained to employ vigorous meas- 
ures in order to define the rights of American trade. 
There are now two provisional governments and one 
revolutionary government in the republic, and United 
States Minister Powell has been compelled on more than 
one occasion to protest energetically against what he 
regarded as arbitrary acts by government, imposing 
great hardships on commerce, by blockades which exist 
only on paper. United States mercantile and naviga- 
tion interests which do business with San Domingo 
have made vigorous representations to the State Depart- 
ment, demanding action by it to put a stop to the in- 
conveniences which these interests have been enduring. 
From present indications, however, there is no reason 
to believe that normal conditions in the republic will 
be restored soon. 

wt 


INTERESTING speculation as to the exact status of the 
ezat in Russian statecraft is based upon the most recent 
utterances of that monarch in behalf of peace and the 
apparent efforts of his government to carry their point 
in the Far East even at the risk of a great war. In his 
address to the members of the diplomatic corps at the 
orthodox New Year’s reception in the Winter Palace 
on Thursday of last week, Nicholas II. is reported to 
have said, ‘‘I desire and intend to do all in my power 
to maintain peace in the Far East.’’ This sentence is 
universally taken to express the czar’s sincere determi- 
nation that a conflict shall be avoided in the existing 
controversy. On the other hand it is quite apparent 
that the administration which theoretically represents 
the czar in the affairs of State is straining every nerve 
to establish Russia’s contention in the Far East without 
regard to the attitude of Japan, which certainly por- 
tends war unless it is mollified by substantial conces- 


sions. 
ws 


ANOTHER indication of the constant friction between 
the Church and the republic in France is conveyed by the 
news that the French government has presented to the 
Vatican a note, which is construed as an ultimatum, asking 
the Holy See to approve the appointment of five bishops 
to vacant French sees. In the note the papal court is 
informed substantially that, if it continues to withhold 
its approval from the nominations made by the gov- 
ernment of the republic, the appointments will be an- 
nounced officially without the approbation of the papal 
authorities. In addition the French communication 
contains a threat that, in the event of an adverse decision 
by Pope Pius, the papal nuncio will be asked to leave 
Paris and the clergy throughout the republic will be 
forbidden to collect Peter’s pence in the churches. 


ea 


AFTER apparently interminable delays the porte has 
informed the Austro-Hungarian and Russian ambas- 
sadors in Constantinople of its full acceptance of the 
reformed scheme for Macedonia, and has consented to 
the repatriation of the refugees under a promise of am- 
nesty to all of the rebellious subjects except those who 
are charged with having used dynamite to destroy lives 
or government property. While the sultan is making 
a pretence of co-operating with the powers in their 
desire to avert a new and greater conflict in the Balkans 
in the spring, two movements which threaten to make 
such a consummation impossible are apparent, one oper- 
ating outside of Turkey and the other within. Bul- 
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garia is apparently convinced through long and bitter 
experience that Turkish promises cannot be relied upon, 
and is making energetic preparations for war in the 
spring. On the other hand in the Ottoman Empire 
itself the spirit of disorder is quite evident, both in Murope 
and in Asia. 


al 


In furtherance of Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign to 
revolutionize England’s fiscal policy, the former colonial 
secretary’s tariff commission began its work at the end 
of last week. Its membership includes such distinguished 
Britons as Henry Chaptlin, former president of the 
Board of Agriculture and of the Local Government 
Board; Sir Robert Herbert, formerly under secretary 
of state for the colonies; C. A. Pearson, the newspaper 
publisher; and Alfred Mosely, the trade and labor expert. 
In opening the proceedings of the commission Mr. Chaim- 
berlain pointed to the United States as proof of his con- 
tention that a protective tariff in Great Britain would 
not necessarily make the rich richer or the poor poorer. 
This republic, argued Mr. Chamberlain, has reached 
prosperity unequalled in the world, yet in no other coun- 
try was wealth so evenly distributed, while in no country 
in the world was such a large proportion of the popu- 
lation on the verge of hunger and distress as in Great 
Britain under a free trade policy. 


Brevities, 


Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Wallace, and Spencer were 
great lights of the nineteenth century, but none of them 
was plenarily inspired. 


Hoodwinking makes the hawk peaceful and submis- 
sive. Hence the use of the word ‘‘hoodwinking” as 


. applied to politics and religion. 


‘In the old days boys played games of all kinds without 
spectators. Now students and professionals play games 
of various kinds, and boys buy tickets and sit on ‘‘the 
bleachers.” 


The Baptist Standard, while of course supplementing 
philosophy with revealed Christianity, says, ‘‘But the 
rest of Christianity may go a long way with Herbert 
Spencer and see great light.”’ 


Fame was more easily made a hundred years ago than 
it is now. To be mentioned in a newspaper then was 
an event which might be discussed for months. Now 
to be mentioned in all the papers is an event to be for- 
gotten to-morrow. ; 


There is sound philosophy in the paradoxical slang 
phrase, ‘‘Cheer up, the worst is yet to come.’’ Beneath 
it lies the idea that one can bear a good deal more than 
he thinks he can. Only cowards give out when the battle 
is just beginning. 


Between good men and women who make no profes- 
sion and bad men and women who make eager profession 
of Christian loyalty, one of our evangelical exchanges 
finds it difficult to draw the line between one who cer- 
tainly is and one who possibly may not be a Christian. 


The war on alcohol in France is very interesting. In- 
creasing use of strong drink has affected the growth of 
Frenchmen so that the army is deteriorating. The men 
of Normandy, once the most stalwart, are now becoming 
degenerate. The sale of distilled liquors is forbidden 
to soldiers, and the men are severely punished for drunk- 
enness. 
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Pitt died at the age of forty-six with all the marks of 
old age. All English statesmen, until recent years, died 
at what we should now consider the prime of life. One 
reason for the increased length of life we believe to be 
that such men are no longer drenched in alcohol to the 
extent they were when two or three bottles of Port wine 
would be taken by one man without exciting surprise. 


For the Christian Regzster. 
“Lord, Here am 1.” 


BY Mi H. HAYES. 


“Lord, here am I, send me!” From out the throng 
I do not claim that I to thee belong 
More than another, nor have special grace 
To lift my hands and pray with upturned face 
For the great blessing of a special call 
To carry on thy message. For me, all 
The days thou givest and the strength of life 
Are but the armor and the sword for strife,— 
Silent through siege to endure or grandly ride 
’Gainst ill or weakness, as thou shalt decide; 
My only thought to keep them ready, free, 
A soldier’s task, till thou shalt call on me. 


The cause alone I feel, the path, unknown, 
Whether with danger or with sorrow strewn, 
IT shall not see until thou lead’st me through. 
The end may never break upon my view 
If, spent upon the way, the flesh shall fail. 
Another’s hand may in the cause prevail, 
Yet am I victor if I work with God 
E’en when my dust is lost upon the sod; 
The spirit, freed, can know the victory, 
Though earthly palms be never cut for me. 


Then grant thy servant this to ease his heart,— 
In one of thy great needs to bear his part. 
Thy favors flow about him wide and deep; 
Thy loving cares through all his being sweep, 
A blessed tide: let him not niggard stand, 
An empty napkin offering in the hand 
That has received so richly, beggared still 
Because he knows not where to serve. ‘Though ill - 
And small his talent, if it given be 
Freely with earnest soul, no man may see 
The limit of its worth; to thee outweighs 
A monarch’s crown, this golden crown of days. 


If there shall be no work to fit my hand, 
Only to listen close for thy command 
And wait sealed orders, bid my longing stay 
Through weary silences, and meet each day 
Its work, brave, steadfast, like thy child. Then sleep 
Shall lift my soul into the starry deep; 
Wide vision of thy plan vouchsafe to me, 
And I be satisfied,—at one with thee. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


‘VII. 


No word has been said touching those years about the 
work I must do on Sundays, because I felt this must 
wait until the story was told of, shall I say, the bread 
and butter, the roof and the fire. While here also there 
was a panic which must be met and overcome not by 
the help of men now, but I say in pure reverence of the 
Most High. I brought a good letter from the brethren 
in England to the churches here of our faith and order; 
and soon after we landed in Philadelphia, dropping into 
- a book store,—I was sure to do that,— found the book- 
seller, Thomas Stokes, was a Methodist and a local 
preacher. I took out my letter, and, Methodist fashion, 
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he gave me at once the right hand of fellowship; asked 
me to go with him to church on the next Sunday, where 
I was presented to the minister, who was also glad to 
read my letter and welcome me. There was a prayer 
meeting after the regular service, and I was asked to 
‘‘make a prayer.” And, as we walked from the church, 
my friend said: ‘‘I feel sure that was a good prayer, but 
we did not understand the half of what you said. I sup- 
pose you spoke in the Yorkshire dialect. You will have 
to speak as we do here in America if you are a local 
preacher.”’ 

I had never thought of this, had indeed rather prided 
myself on my good English. And indeed it was not 
broad Yorkshire, but Brother Stokes did not know 
that. And no matter what it was, there was the truth: 
it was not good American. This was clear. Here was 
another panic. If I must learn the new tongue and 
forget the old before the people would hear me, rectify 
the aspirates, change the accents, alter the vowels, and 
all the rest, when could I begin to be heard at all? This 
was the situation when we had got our home in order and 
joined the church near at hand in Milestown, where again 
they gave us a warm welcome. So did the minister in 
charge of the circuit: but he also had heard me speak in 
a meeting, had also admitted me to the band of local 
preachers, but had given me no chance to stand in a pul- 
pit. Then I think J was angry; but it was not a sinful 
anger if I may judge from this distance in time, and, 
after waiting, it may be, two months, I set a snare for 
his feet. 

I had noticed he was rather given to ask a brother of 
our rank to take the service when he was tired or had 
a very small audience, and small blame to him. He was 
to preach in a small school-house on a blazing August 
Sunday afternoon on the hill above our town. So I 
went to the service in the hope that he would invite me 
to take the service and risk the dialect. He did risk it, 
the good, innocent man! for he was both. And I am 
not sure there was any overplus of the divine grace 
in me; but I felt the question must be settled that 
day, whether I must be what the Scotch call a stickit 
minister until I learned how to speak, or win against 
the formidable hindrance. 

And at my work I had mused over those words of the 
prophet until my heart burned,—‘‘Get thee up into thy 
chariot, for there is a sound of abundance of rain.” I 
forgot all about the dialect, so did the small band about 
us. The farmer’s kitchen on the moor side and the small 
schoolhouse on the hill opened each into the other. My 
brothers in the ministry will know what I mean. It 
was given me that day what I should say. In my poor 
measure and degree it was as when in the old time they 
spake to every man in his own tongue. I was in the 
spirit on that Lord’s Day. How I should love to feel 
that burning once more before I die! We speak of 
some event or experience as worth a year of our life. 
I think the worth of that afternoon has gone into all the 
years since then. After the benediction Brother Taft 
gave me a fine grip of the hand, and said, ‘‘Brother, 
you shall have all the work you want to do.” And the 
promise was kept. After some time a church was built 
on the hill, and then there were four in the circuit. I 
took my turn and turn about in them all through the 
nine years. Slowly but surely I caught the new tongue 
in some measure; for I have a pliant and sensitive ear 
and was much pleased when, after I had mastered the 
speech, an old man said to me: ‘‘I did not understand 
you for a long time when you came to preach for us, 
but I felt good. So I always came to hear you.” Still 
I am not sure that I am already perfect in this tongue; 
for within a month, on a Sunday morning after the ser- 
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mon, a lady came forward and said, with tears in her 
voice, ‘“‘I am from Yorkshire, sir, and was so glad to 
hear the dear oJd burr here and there in your discourse.”’ 


Search. 


What thought of God have hungering men to-day 
That they themselves have not sought out and found ? 
What spot of earth is christened holy ground 
But where high souls have walked their human way? 
What laws and precepts by which sages say 
Life’s good is best set free and evil bound, 
But came from fine endeavors proven sound 
By loves and agonies of young and gray? 


All faith, all knowledge, springs in man’s own heart, 
And from his partial sight he moulds his creed, 
Not thinking he shall wider know and see! 
Henceforth mankind shall learn this wiser part: 
Who honors Truth in thought and word and deed, 
He best, O mighty Marvel, worships Thee. 


—James H. West. 


Spencer among the Journalists, 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance, who feels immensely 
indebted to Herbert Spencer for intellectual and moral 
inspiration, and who is interested in everything that 
reflects Spencer’s influence or reputation, has made 
a collection of some three hundred editorials and other 
articles from the daily press and a few weeklies, written 
at the time of Spencer’s death. From the three hundred 
he has selected about one hundred of the more important, 
and these I have had for some days in my possession, 


and have been interested in looking them over and try- . 


ing to work out some points of their significance. ‘They 
are not remarkable for their variety. A great many 
of them read as if the same brief biography had been 
widely pigeon-holed against the obituary hour, and re- 
produced with scant attempt at individual appreciation. 
Many of them are trivial: others are remarkable for the 
banality of their reflections. The tone is habitually 
sober, with some slight infusion of jocosity as I take 
the Western trail. But there is a remarkable absence 
of the gayety formerly excited by Spencer’s formula 
of evolution, as if its polvysyllabic words were not as 
easily understood as ‘‘dog” or ‘‘cat”’ by any educated 
or half-educated person. Not a single reproduction 
do I find of the threadbare joke, that the universe must 
have heaved a sigh of relief on the successful birth of 
this formula. Nevertheless, some of these editorials 
and other articles are very amusing. They succeed in 
being so without effort, in virtue of their flamboyant 
‘journalese.’”’ Of this there is more in the Middle West 
and South than on the Atlantic or Pacific slope. A 
single specimen from Texas is typical of a good many :— 

‘‘Herbert Spencer’s literature is beyond criticism but 
by the most thorough classical scholars. In only an 
humble worshipper at the feet of the classics, a criti- 
cism of Mr. Spencer’s literature would be like the moon 
railing at the sun on account of its spots. A just criti- 
cisin could come only from an analytical mind as intel- 
lectual and refined as his own. There are shades of 
meaning that the less cultured critic would not catch; 
for, while the premises and conclusions of his syllogism 
are in strict accordance with the moods of logic, there 
is a subtle essence of expression that can be appreciated 
only by him who has passed through the vestibule into 
the temple and who has had the just temerity to lift the 
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veil that hangs over the most sacred sanctum of learn 
ing.” 

Of mistaken opinion as to Spencer’s relation to Darwin 
there is a good deal, as if Darwin were Spencer’s ‘‘master,”’ 
or Spencer’s work an amplification of Darwin’s hypoth- 
esis of Natural Selection. Here and there Spencer’s 
formula—‘‘struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest’’"—is credited to Darwin. On the other hand 
there are a good many corrections of these mistakes, and 
in general Spencer’s relation to Darwin as one of priority 
as to the general conception of evolution (to which indeed 
Darwin gave little or no heed) is made sufficiently plain. 

The average tone is sympathetic, increasingly so as 
we go West. There is something here perhaps of the 
old rule, ‘‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’’ There is noth- 
ing of the vile trick of relative depreciation of Spencer 
as compared with Darwin, of which we have had so 
much. It is impossible for many people to express ad- 
miration except in terms of counter disrespect. What 
most surprises me in these articles is the proportionate 
emphasis, so much greater on the more abstract than 
on the more concrete aspects of Spencer’s work; so much 
greater on his main conceptions of evolution than on his 
social and political individualism. One angry growl from 
San Francisco salutes the dead philosopher as being 
foolishly averse to war, imperialism, and in general our 
arrogant and self-satisfied modernity. But there is 
much less praise or execration than I expected for Spen- 
cer’s anti-socialistic, anti-protectionist opinions. His 
impassioned aversion to governmental interference is 
treated as a negligible quantity. Henry George’s dis- 
ciples do not abuse him for falling back from the posi- 
tion he took in ‘‘Social Statics,’ so favorably antici- 
pating their teacher. I am haunted by a miserable 
suspicion that these negative amenities are more sig- 
nificant of the ignorance of my hundred editors than 
of their indifference to Spencer’s individualism or of 
their adhesion to it. 

‘Another surprising aspect of these ava is the 
meagreness, almost equivalent to entire lack of repro- 
bation, meted out to Spencer’s Unknowable Absolute. 
My impression is that Spencer’s thinking at this point 
is oftener praised as an attitude of modesty and rev- 
erence than it is violently disclaimed. Of the earlier 
identification of his agnosticism with atheism there is 
next to none. I need hardly say that there is not a note 
of dissent from Spencer’s doctrine of evolution in its 
general scope and bearing; nor is there any attempt 
to save a residuum of special creation for the earliest 
dawn of things, or to introduce it at one point or another 
of the course of evolutionary progression. There is 
abundant recognition of the great allies that Spencer” 
had in the propagation of his evolutionary ideas, together 
with the assurance that we are in duty bound to yield 
pre-eminent 


‘honor to the name 
Of him who made them current coin.” 


But the emphasis of these editorials and other arti- 
cles is where it ought to be, through a wide range of 
their particular discriminations. It is on Spencer's 
constancy to an ideal under conditions so unfavorable 
that the wonder is he did not falter on the threshold 
of his great undertaking, and abandon it for such poor 
comforts as fall to the sick man’s share. That he per- 
sisted in spite of the scanty maximum of his working 
hours and long periods of utter misery may well excite 
admiration where his resolution of the universal order 
into terns of matter and motion awakens no responsive 
thrill. The note that we could least expect is also here, 
—that wealth and honors were nothing to this man, 
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but that it was everything with him to ‘‘live,’’ as Emer- 

son has written, ‘‘with the privilege of the immeasur- 

able mind,” and that, so living, he lived well. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


American Women.* 


BY REV. G. R. GEBAUER. 


The first and most important question which meets 


us when we endeavor to diagnose the moral condition 


of a people concerns the purity of family life. If family 
life be sound, then symptoms of 'disease found in public 
life may be judged more mildly. But nothing is, for a 
stranger, so difficult as to form for himself an independent 
and unbiassed judgment; for the loose and impure ten- 
dencies push always to the front and shine on the surface. 
The observer sees therefore the unfavorable conditions in 
a strong and clear light, while what is estimable hides 
itself in the dim twilight of modesty. 

I shall not try to speak-here of the mire which gathers 
in the depths of social life, nor of the froth which floats on 
its surface. For sound judgment it is not well to search 
the slums of the large cities, nor should one take the 
“smart set’? as sample, if one wishes to estimate the 
moral life of a nation of eighty million people.. 

The morality of the real people stands at least as high 
as that of Europe. What is indeed only a negative proof 
of this is found in the rareness of obscene literature, the 
absence of indecent pictures in shop-windows, and of 
gross performances upon the stage. Here according to 
our notions moral severity turns even into prudishness. 
Especially is this so in New England, where a breath 
of the cold and narrow morality of the Puritan may still 
be felt. In the museums the fig leaf plays a rather start- 
ling part for one who is accustomed to naked statues of 
antiquity sufficiently protected by their own unsullied 
beauty. * 

Frequently our attention is called by jealous judges 
of American morality to the steady increase of divorces 
in the United States, and in this fact is found a serious 


- symptom of the morals of the Yankees; but to judge 


‘ 


’ uralness. 


from the frequency of divorces upon loose conditions 
within the family is rather bold and unjustified. It is 
true enough that marital life roots in moral ground, but 
the reasons which make divorce desirable and the ease 
with which marriage may be dissolved do not entirely 
depend upon the moral code. Race temperament, social 
conceptions, religious belief, and, above all, legal condi- 
tion, the law, play an important part in this most delicate 
question, which touches all possible spheres of life. The 
regulation of marriage laws is left in America to the 
several States, and is treated from different points of 
view. The consequence is an all but ideal state of di- 
versity. But in general there is the tendency in law to 
make divorce easy. Although therefore family scandals 
are comparatively rare, divorces are common affairs 
among all classes of society. But this must not by neces- 
sity mean injury to the morality of a people. To err in 
the choice of a companion for life is very human. To 
correct this error by separation appears to be in many 
cases much wiser, more courageous and honest, than to 
keep up without love the appearance of a union which 
has become a lie. 

True morality can only thrive in true liberty. While 
in public life Americans indeed often worship false gods 
of freedom, they demand and grant within the family 
that sound freedom which is the life of purity and nat- 
Most beautifully is this freedom seen in the 


* Translated from the German of Wilhelm von Polenz, 
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position of wife and of mother, in the relation existing 
between the sexes in the independence with which mar- 
riages are contracted. The last-named liberty is perhaps 
the most important of all, for the quality of the race must 
finally depend upon the ability of the individual to follow 
alone his inclinations in the choice of a companion for 
life. In America the conventional marriage, marriage 
for financial considerations, is rare: love matches are the 
rule. Neither men nor women look upon marriage as 
a means of procuring a living. The American girl does 
not know the anxiousness of many a German girl to find 
a husband. She will only give her hand when the right 
one comes along. If he does not appear, well and good: 
she need not fear to be sneered at because she is ‘‘an old 
maid.’ For the American woman is respected as an 
individual, and not only when she has become an ad- 
junct or appendage of a man. “The kind of match- 
making in vogue in France, where the young miss fresh 
from convent school is betrothed without her consent 
by the parents to the man of their own choice is in abso- 
lute antiposition to American custom. 

The possibilities open in America to women to earn a 
livelihood give to the girl her independence. Many women 
remain single, and this too reacts favorably upon the 
respect for the sex itself: they do not lower their stand- 
ing by competing with each other in the marriage market, 
but all keep up the price. 

If the girl has greater freedom in the selection of a hus- 
band, the married woman also maintains a higher degree 
of independence than her European sister. Women over 
there are perhaps also for that reason so highly esteemed 
—yes, perhaps even spoiled—because in more primitive 
times they were decidedly in the minority and therefore 
highly appreciated. The worship of women, which the 
Yankee thus acquired in the midst of a pioneer life, has 
remained with him. The woman through her exalted 
station in the family has also in public life acquired a 
position which is often refused her with us. Even if 
the wife herself would bear up with the tyranny of her 
husband,—which is hardly probable,—public opinion, 
which stands always by her side, would soon suppress 
the tyrant. To act the despot in the home, to be im- 
polite toward the mother of his children, moodiness and 
other mean habits, which husbands with us so often hold 
as their God-given privilege, are out of question in Amer- 
ica for him who prizes public esteem. On the other 
hand the worship of women does not degenerate into 
morbid adulation as with Latin nations where it is sex- 
worship, and has made of the woman an idol, before 
whom man pretends to prostrate himself in ecstatic 
worship, while in fact it is nothing higher than grovelling 
lasciviously before the female. In America woman has 
been recognized in her highest quality,—motherhood in 
its influence upon human society,—and this is proven by 
the fact that education is largely in the hands of womens 
Not only do the women outnumber the men as teachers 
in all States, but in most States women are eligible on 
the board of education, and find also church offices open 
to them. 

Liberty and independence find their most beautiful 
expression in the naiveté with which the sexes meet each 
other. Our American travellers generally report aston- 
ishing experiences,—about trips they have undertaken 
in company with young women, theatre parties, dinner 
parties, and picnics, at which there was apparently no 
kind of safeguard. The flirtation of Americans is in- 
deed for the European one of the most puzzling things 
in the world. One cannot understand why the man does 
not pluck the fruit of sweetness and charm proffered to 
him so liberally and openly. Is not our astonishment 
itself an indictment of our own morality? Do we not 
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admit, as we smile at the reserve of American men, that 
opportunity would turn us tothieves? Such misinter- 
pretation of her gracious ways would in the thorough- 
bred American woman call forth only dire punishment. 
She is indeed perfectly free in her manners, but at the 
same time she knows how to draw with perfect exactness 
the line which divides simple graciousness from graceless 
self-abandonment. Admirable self-control and wise tact, 
but also sensual coolness and soberness (so hard for us 
to understand) are hers. There is a good reason for this 
characteristic. The young people from earliest child- 
hood on are accustoined to each other’s society. Already 
in the primary school boys and girls practically sit to- 
gether on the same bench, in the high school both enjoy 
the same instruction. And even there where the sexes 
are separated they use the same building, are subjected 
to the same supervision, take the same way to school, 
buy the same copy-books, pens, and ice-cream at the 
same corner-store (where the young girl already becomes 
accustomed to be treated: by ‘‘young men’’): they meet 
at all school festivities, at which they feel as children of 
one family. Whether coeducation at college is the best 
thing is at present a much-ventilated question. The 
East with its European traditions has largely separate 
colleges for men and for women. Harvard University 
has in the ‘‘Annex” a parallel institution for young 
women. In the West coeducation in school and college 
largely predominates. Radically as these young West- 
ern colleges already differ from our dignified historic 
universities, they receive besides through the presence 
of the female element something gay, lively, and charm- 
ing: of course these are traits which no doubt our school- 
men would reject as entirely incompatible with the dig- 
nity of science. The most justifiable objection to co- 
education is perhaps that the presence of the other.sex 
in the lecture-room tends to divert the men. That this 
is true to a certain extent cannot well be denied. Men 
would not be men, youth not youth, if strong magnetic 
currents did not pass freely from man to woman and 
from woman to man. Flirtation therefore does not only 
occur at times, butisthe rule; but, as I have been assured, 
the young girls know in all cases how to keep the men 
in proper bounds. Connections for life which started in 
college are indeed not rare. But this distraction by love- 
making is on the other side counterbalanced by other in- 
fluences which correct these evils. Young men and 
young women learn to know one another thoroughly in 
their peculiarities. This takes from sensuality the edge 
of mystery: it purifies imagination, which always finds 
the best antidote in reality, and it makes the thoughts 
about the other sex altogether more sound and sane. 
For future more intimate relation in wedlock is hereby 
created the most natural foundation: the young man 
weans himself of the romantic notion that woman is more 
than human, when he daily sees this angelic being sit- 
ting in sober reality by his side, struggling with the same 
difficulties. Much sooner will he realize that woman is 
given him for a good comrade, who in spite of her more 
delicate organization must walk the same rough paths 
of life. Perhaps he will then too learn to divine some- 
thing of the spiritual superiority of woman, which may 
well go together with less power of intellectual judgment 
(Urtetlskraft). But this will lead man quickly to that 
chivalrousness which by the unselfish assistance given to 
the other sex proves that superiority is not in physical 
strength, but only in culture. That this is really the 
view of men is shown by the privileges accorded to women. 
The custom of Yankees to remove their hats wherever 
in closed apartments—as for instance the elevator— 
they meet with women has never appeared ludicrous to 
me. It is thus that man unconsciously pays respect to 
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hisjhigher self, which greets him in the moral superiority 
of woman. How ridiculous appears the anxiety with 
which we guard our daughters against acquaintance with 
the other sex if we see these successes of education in 
school and in nation. The ‘‘blush’’ must not be taken 
off too early from the flower, we are told. But life itself 
will brush off this blush more brutally when the flower 
is suddenly exposed to the raw winds of reality, and the 
tender petals too are apt to drop, much more so than 
when the plant is timely hardened. To keep young girls 
under glass, a thing called ‘‘education’”’ by many a 
mother develops a false conception of life,—ignorance of 
life, unhealthy dreams, and perverted imagination. The 
result is that, when such a misformed being (verbildete 
Wesen) comes into touch with those who will control her 
future, she has painfully to discard a large number of 
illusions which her sister in the new world knows nothing 
about. 

Another objection made against coeducation is that 
the presence of women is apt to lower the scientific stand- 
ard of the college. This might possibly be true if the 
aim of the college were science in the German sense. But 
over theré the main aim of the school is to-give to all 
individuals, regardless of color, social standing, or of 
sex, a most rounded culture, to train them up into good 
citizens and into practical, helpful men and women. 
Such an aim cannot exclude women; on the contrary it 
must use them as its best helpers. Indeed the American 
pedagogue knows the value of girls as assistants in the 
education of boys. Not only does their presence modify 
the uncouth manners of the boys, but it stimulates the 
ambition of the young man when he knows that beautiful 
eyes rest upon him while he translates a passage of 
Greek or French or while he tries to solve a mathe- 
matical problem at the blackboard. The diligence of 
the girls, which over there, just as with us, is much greater 
than that of the boys, has something catching and stimu- 
lating for the man, who by nature is more sluggish. It 
is a beautiful picture one sees in visiting in-the West one 


‘of those little colleges which often with scanty means try 


to vie with the institutions in the East. It is a picture 
of the future: to see young men and women eager after 
knowledge sitting at the feet of the teacher, who like 
themselyes is a child of the people, self-made all through, 
less learned authority than pushing pioneer. Less 
learned he certainly is than our own teachers, but he 
possesses gifts which are more needed to plough the 
virgin soil of the mind; 7.e., enthusiasm, freshness, and 
the naive optimism of his race. In these initial studies 
in science, as we have them here. drawing together from 
the comnion fountain of knowledge can only be helpful: 
it stimulates both sexes. As soon, however, as science 
becomes an end in itself, as it is more or less in the older 
universities of the country, the female element quite 
naturally steps into the background. American psy- 
chologists who have studied the problem declare that 
the girls in the beginning far outstrip the boys; but that 
as soon as ever independent judgment, the application 
of knowledge, or, still more, when criticism and original 
investigation is required, then the young man easily 
catches up. The woman apparently arrives here at 
what may be called her ‘‘dead point,’ in which her 
satiated intellect quietly remains, while the masculine 
mind in the free air of independent investigation only 
begins to unfold its wings. Thus nature herself sets the 
limits for woman’s ambition, and warns not to trans- 
gress the line where woman’s endeavor becomes futile 
and unnatural. 

The attentive observer will not fail to notice that 
American women are realists and often quite matter-of- 
fact; but he will not have to conclude that they are un- 
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womanly. They show in virtue and in vice, in their 
demeanor as in their misdemeanor, in their love and in 
their hate, the inborn characteristics of their sex. Their 
ambition to compete with man in his own field has not 
spoiled them as homekeepers. They have indeed a 
somewhat different conception of keeping house from 
what our own women have, but this is accounted for by 
the social and economic development of America, which 
certainly influences the household. There is also an 
American ideal of family happiness, and the true woman 
knows how to give it to her husband and children, no 
matter if she be a graduate of a college or only of the 
public school. Though the American woman has by 
law control over her own property and the guardianship 
of her children, further, though she has opportunity to 
assert her influence directly in school and in church, and 
in spite of the fact that in several States she enjoys the 
right of suffrage, she has not been led astray by these 
privileges. The women of the New World have more 
leisure time than their German sisters, who are more 
burdened with household cares, and. for this reason it is 
possible for them to enter other fields of activity. The 
teacher’s profession is flooded by them. Art and liter- 
ature is their empire. They read much and are better 
informed than the men in all matters but business. They 
represent what is called over there ‘‘refinement,’’—a 
mixture of mental culture, taste, and tact. In literature 
they are very productive: they are especially prominent 
in the short story and in journalistic lyric. In these de- 
partments they give to literature the impress of the ‘‘fem- 
inine.’’ But here too it is as in science: woman possesses 
many much-promising gifts, but their limits are quickly 
reached. ‘The lack of originality and of depth, the marks 
of amateurishness, so obvious in the modern American 
novel, may perhaps be traced back to the fact that most 
books are written by women and for women. Some 
seem to see danger in this pushing into the various 
professions by women. It certainly appears strange that 
young men up to their eighteenth year are almost exclu- 
sively taught by women. Upon the youth developing into 
manhood, teaching by women cannot possibly have the 
inspiration that the teaching by men would give them. 
Danger therefore must be admitted here up to a certain 
point. There are on the other hand advantages in the 
sphere of the inner life (Gemzit) and of manners. Amer- 
ican life is hard and rough at best: it is for that reason 
perhaps a good thing that at least youth is guided by 
the softer hand of woman. There also may be some dan- 
ger in the industrial progress of women. Wage compe- 
tition is here not even the worst feature: so also woman’s 
health is not so much endangered, as she only enters 
such fields of labor where skill and exactness rather than 
strength are required. The evil is rather to be sought 
in the fact that woman through her work is taken from 
home and family. From this point of view factory work 
has for women much more serious consequences than 
agricultural labor, which, at least, for women, is sneered 
at asarelicof barbarism. Factory work goes on through- 
out the year and is mechanical; field labor is conditioned 
and limited by the season, and offers much more diver- 
sity. Above all, labor in the field does not take the 
woman away from the house, and can fairly well be car- 
ried on with taking care of the home. But in this mat- 
ter fashion seems to decide. Field labor is here re- 
garded as degrading to woman, as there is also a very 
decided antipathy against all menial service. American 
farmer’s wives and daughters will no more take part in 
tilling the fields than the town girl, even of poor people, 
will consent to become a servant except when brought 
to it by sheer necessity. But, whatever the choice of 
calling, in every case the young girl becomes so indepen- 
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dent that the thought of founding a home loses much in 
attractiveness. ‘The married woman on the other hand 
is drawn away from her home. Marriages are for this 
reason less frequent, and families grow smaller, as the 
burden of raising children is too heavy where the wife 
is a bread-winner. Many conditions which strike us 
strangely arise from the mania of equality which per- 
vades the entire social life in America: everybody deems 
himself everybody’s equal. ‘This too is seen in the world 
of women. The difference between lady and not-lady 
so marked in Europe is over here, if not entirely oblit- 
erated, yet very much modified. The daughter of the 
farmer dresses just as fashionably and has the same man- 
ners and the same diversions as her sisters in the city. 
National costumes (Volkstrachten), which still exist in 
places with us, never existed in America. The servants 
vie in dressing with their mistresses and entertain as 
they do. Every stranger remarks how much value the 
girls of even the poorer classes put upon the care of their 
teeth, and how much taste they display in their dress. 
This mania after equality would also like to do away 
with difference of sex, but, thank God! here nature puts 
in her veto. The American woman too is a daughter of 
Eve. Her character is just as inconsistent and difficult 
to fathom as that of her sisters in the Old World. She 
appears aggressive, yet in reality she is rather reserved. 
She presses to the very limits of coquettishness, and yet 
knows how to check her passions in time to avoid dis- 
aster. In her face a noble soul reflects itself open to all 
that is beautiful, while her body expresses sensuality 
and animal vigor. She is sober and prosaic, mystical 
and dreamy at the same time: wonderfully she unites 
the refinement of the world with the simplicity of the 
housewife. She expresses on many occasions much free- 
dom and largeness of conception, and at the same time 
she is full of superstition and illusion and is the easy 
victim of mystification and fraud. With apparent lib- 
erality she fosters socially most narrow views: above 
all, in spite of democratic institutions, she flirts with all 
that is aristocratic. Yet wherever she has received the 
franchise she has generally favored radicalism. ‘The 
Church in America has the truest friend in woman. Her 


hatred of heresy is often fanatical: tolerance she only 


knows where her heart is concerned. Her actions are 
controlled by prudence and when necessary by stren- 
uousness, and yet she has never lost the innocent play- 
fulness of children. She enters the arena of public life 
self-reliant and independent, and believes that her happi- 
ness depends upon emancipation and political franchise; 
but in truth she remains dependent upon man in spite 
of all self-confidence. 

In nothing does the fact show itself so plainly that in 
America a new race is being formed than in the character 
of hex: women. No one would ever mistake an American 
woman-for her English or French or German sister. She 
possesses a type of her own in external appearance, in 
gait, deportment, manner of speaking, and dress. No 
woman on earth knows how to dress as the American 
woman does. Sport, scrupulous cleanliness, exercise in 
the open air, have invigorated her body. All the tn- 
umphant characteristics of her sex are come to fruitage 
in her. But on the other hand again the restlessness 
of life, the strain of social life or of study, have left upon 
her features marks of nervousness and even of weari- 
ness. Entirely lost is the clinging nature of woman. 
The American woman is no ivy which twines about the 
tree, she is not even a violet which blooms unseen. On 
the contrary, life has led her into the most conspicu- 
ous place. In society woman is foremost: her influence 
goes into every stratum of society. 

The female sex brings color and variety into the monot~ 
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ony »f Americar society. The men in their black dress 
coats, never relieved by a uniform or insignia of rank 
present already in their dress the soberness of their life. 
The normal Yankee is business man: even politics is a 
matter of business with him. Science only interests 
him in its practical bearing. Literature he is apt to con- 
found with journalism. Art he only fosters as a col- 
lector. The world of men in America is void of the 
finer shadings and aspirations. Men will converse ex- 
cellently indeed, but after awhile one has here the same 
experience as with the Yankee newspapers: after you 
have read a hundred of them you find out that they all 
contain the same thing. 

Now right here is the great mission of the American 
woman. She must not stand still in order to beautify 
herself or to develop her gifts: she must endeavor to re- 
fine manhood, must help to lead man into the treasures 
of culture, science, and art, which in their highest sense 
are still closed to this nation. Woman must take man 
away from his commercial one-sidedness, and must teach 
him to live the fuller and larger life. 

ALTON, ILL. 


A Business Man’s Opportunity. 


BY R. IL. BRIDGMAN. 


Hebrew bankers in Europe, it is said, by refusing on 
any terms to promote a war loan to Russia for a struggle 
with Japan, can prevent Russia from engaging in war. 
Whether or not this is true, it is true that the organ- 
ized power of the business world has never yet been ex- 
erted against war in any degree commensurate with the 
results it might accomplish. But the world moves, 
and conditions now are so different from what they have 
been at any previous crisis that it is a fair proposition 


to put before the business world whether it is not in its . 


power to prevent all wars hereafter, except such as may 
involve national existence. It is not for nothing that 
great consolidations have occurred in business, and that 
business is done on a system far more concentrated than 
ever before. The power of the business community 
can now be exerted not only upon the markets of the 
world, but upon the world’s politics. This concentra- 
tion has proceeded along two lines, both of which tend 
to increasing the political power of business men. First 
is the consolidation of corporations under the inevitable 
tendencies of modern practices. Second is the voluntary 
and formal organization of business men, all over the 
country, into boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and so on, including all sorts of business in one organiza- 
tion, and in addition the several departments of trade 
are far more extensively organized than ever before. 
It would be a comparatively easy matter therefore to 
secure joint action of business men all over the country 
upon a measure of international or national politics 
which would have a particular bearing upon their pros- 
perity. If the manufacturers of the United States find 
it practical to combine to maintain a protective tariff, 
it is possible for them to express their opinion upon the 
policy of the nation, whether it should be for peace or 
war. These organizations of business men have their 
times and places of meeting; they have their secretaries; 
they are not unaccustomed to act upon subjects wholly 
different from the nominal reason of their existence. 
For instance, in Boston the seven great business organ- 
izations of the city are united in one body for the pro- 
motion of good government in the city. 

Another circumstance which bears in the same direc- 
tion as the improved organization of the business com- 
munity is the attitude of the labor organizations toward 
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war. Never before in the history of the country has 
the sentiment of organized labor been so positively 
against war in any form. Anti-militarism has become 
a part of the creed of organized labor. It is the labor- 
ing classes who must furnish the soldiers, the food for 
powder and the subjects for disease, and who must suffer 
under the heaviest burdens which fall upon the people 
as a whole when a nation is plunged into war. Labor 
and capital, employee and employer therefore are now 
in far better practical position to co-operate for peace 
all over the world than ever before, and this situation 
ought to bear practical fruit. Labor, like capital, has 
local abiding-places, times and places of meeting, regu- 
lar officers and lists of members. It would be easy, as 
a practical matter, for capital and labor to co-operate 
formally to exert the entire organized strength of both 
against the prosecution of any war which could be avoided 
by honorable diplomacy. 

Next in this array of pertinent facts is the truth that 
the representatives of the people in their civil capacity, 
the men who hold office in Congress or State legislatures, 
are peculiarly sensitive to the voice of the people. Their 
continued existence as public men depends upon their 
fidelity to the opinions of the men who elected them. 
Given the pressure upon the political powers of the 
combined weight of organized capital and organized 
labor, and there is no possible question that the utmost 
resources of diplomacy would be exhausted before the 
nation would venture into war. 

It is true that the military and naval spirit is in favor 
of war. Pressure of the fighting spirit would be felt 
against the combination of capital and labor if ever the 
country were in a position which the military fancy 
deemed insulting to the pride of the nation or danger- 
ous to its rights. But in this country it is one of our 
traditions—and the existence of the republic depends 
upon adherence to it—that the military power is always 
subject to the civil power. Warriors are not to decide 
what the course of the nation shall be, but statesmen. 
The warrior is under compulsion to obey, and the people 
may rightfully resent any fanning of the warlike spirit 
in order that military reputations may be made or mili- 
tary ambition be indulged. 

Present dangers of war seem to arise, broadly speak- 
ing, from the crowding of nations upon each other for 
the possession of the lands and the markets of the earth. 
More earth-stuff of one sort or another is the object. 
But the folly of war to secure things, by whatever name 
they are called, is so evident upon the face of it that 
only blind passion can find in war the right course for the 
possession of the object. 


Business men want larger markets. That means ~ 


ability of people to buy. It means intercourse. It 
means friendly relations. It means the development 
of new tastes, the enlargement of desires, the transfer 
of specific things from the list of luxuries to that of neces- 
sities. It means the world engaged in production and 
distribution, not in destruction, not in putting an end 
to the means of making wealth, not in killing those who 
are desired as consumers of goods. Labor wants employ- 
ment, and it must find employment in making the things 
which business men want as a basis of trade. The argu- 
ment is all on one side, and it is needless to press it farther. 

Considering all these factors in the situation, then, 
it seems as if the time were ripe for a formal, positive, 
forward movement on the part of the business men of 
the nation—and, we might say truly, of the whole world 
also—to bring their pressure to bear upon the states- 
men, politicians, and all rulers and representatives of 
the people in political circles to promote peaceful ne- 
gotiations to the utmost and to frown upon all excite- 
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ment of the military spirit or race or national antagon- 
isms: ‘‘Organize against war” is a watchword which 
might well be taken up by the business men of the United 
States. They have the power in their hands to-day. 
They have never made themselves felt in this field. They 
have confined their activity in politics to local affairs 
or to national questions having a commercial or financial 
aspect. But they have to-day a broader opportunity 
by far, and, having the opportunity, they have the re- 
sponsibility. The proposition may be new to them, 
but in an era of progress the newness of a proposition 
is no proof that it is not sound. If the business organ- 
izations of the United States should unite in this endeavor 
and then should bring their European and Asiatic friends, 
who are also organized for business, into an anti-war 
movement, there can be but little doubt that they could 
secure the settlement of international disputes by arbi- 
tration, leaving the streams of commerce to run on in 
their peaceful course, bringing peace and prosperity in 
place of the destruction and horrors and disgrace of 
war, and really securing more equitable adjustment 
of clashing claims than would be possible by the arbitra- 
ment of force. The door is open for the business men 
of the United States to take the lead. 


The Weakness and Strength of Unitarianism. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


I have read attentively the thoughtful and helpful 
addresses delivered at the National Conference which 
were published in the Register. A number of these, also 
recent articles, spoke of the power and limitations of 
our liberal gospel, and, if it be not presumptuous, I wish 
to give some views thereupon which are the fruit of 
serious meditation. 

Unitarianism is especially distinguished by the char- 
acter, devotion, and genius of its leaders. Where in 
the history of our race have there been men of purer, 
simpler lives than Channing, Martineau, Parker, Dewey, 
Hedge, and Gannett. And with these we associate one 
more, perhaps the most extraordinary spiritual genius 
since Jesus or Paul,—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

And it is not too much to affirm that the ministers 
of the Unitarian Church have lived up to the high ex- 
ample which has been given them. Asa body they have 
been distinguished for scholarship, thoughtfulness, and 
devotion to a democratic ideal. They have taught the 
purest ethics, and, wherever a Unitarian Church has been 
planted, it has been a centre of educational and moral 
influence. It has always stood for chivalry toward 
woman, freedom for the oppressed, purity in political 
life, and service to the common people. 

And, still farther, Unitarianism has been distinguished 
for the reasonableness of its theology, for liberty of view, 
for the softening of the old dogmas, cutting off the cor- 
ners and smoothing the rough places. It has also been 
especially noted for its recognition of the worth and dig- 
nity of human nature. 

It may be surprising to many that Unitarianism, with 
the prestige of its leaders, its softening of the seven dog- 
mas, and its sturdy proclamation of the fatherhood of 
God and the worth of human nature, did not become 
a fashionable church in every city and town of the na- 
tion. But with all these advantages Unitarianism has 
never been a popular religion, and the reason is plain. 
It never had a great fertile idea that could be apprehended 
by the people, like ‘‘the justification by faith” of Luther 
or the ‘‘strange warming”’ of the heart of Wesley. Uni- 
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tarianism is not a new theology in any real sense. Its 
doctrines are merely echoes or modifications of the old 
theology, and not given in nearly so concrete a form. 
The fatherhood of God as taught by Channing is not to 
be compared in concrete power with the saviourhood 
of Christ as taught by Luther, Wesley, or Jonathan Ed- 
wards. And the dignity of human nature as taught by 
Dewey is a ‘'pale negation”? when compared with the 
belief of the Methodist,—that in conversion he becomes 
a child of God! 

When I was a Methodist minister, I conducted revivals 
where hundreds came to the altar for prayer. I have 
seen strong men, ‘‘convicted of sin’’ as the phrase is, 
shaken by an earthquake passion that seemed to tear 
their souls asunder. But, before the meeting closed, 
they would rise with faces transfigured, and tell that 
they tasted a joy not of earth, but of heaven. They 
saw an incomparable vision,—a vision which revealed 
to them the infinite beauty of truth and goodness. 

This experience you may think became only a remi- 
niscence. Yes, but a memory, the effects of which were 
permanent in all their future history. Even if their 
life was narrow, coarse, and poor, there was one golden 
room into which they could enter, feed upon manna and 
drink the wines of Paradise. 

In my judgment the church which appeals to these 
mysterious, eternal passions of the soul will endure. 
There is in all men religion, that invincible passion for 
the perfect, that inscrutable poetry of the heart which 
manifests itself in faith, courage, honesty, purity, devo- 
tion. 

Whence it came we know not. Mr. Simmons traces 
the cosmic sorts of religion to the lowest forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. But, however it came, it is 
here. There is a Luther, a Rousseau, a Wesley in the 
heart of every prosaic life. The grossest, the most cruel, 
the most avaricious man is capable of a divine illumina- 
tion and regeneration, for the germs of human nature 
lie in every one of us. 

But liberalism, as our faith is called, has only here 
and there touched the chords of this great passion in 
the hearts of the common people. Luther’s idea, Wes- 
ley’s experience, spread like fire in the prairie. On the 
other hand, Emerson’s thought, while it has fertilized 
many a noble mind, is not concrete enough to become 
the gospel of the common people. Luther and Wesley’s 
thought makes disciples. Emerson’s thought makes 
thinkers. Wesley’s ‘‘strange warming” of the heart 
taught multitudes to be happy with the most perfect 
happiness, even in very poor and sordid conditions of 
life. 

But, it is said, conditions are changed: men are more 
thoughtful, and scepticism is widely prevalent even 
among the common people. ‘This is true, and the time 
is past when the strings of the heart can be touched by 
the dogmas of an infallible Bible, an avenging God, an 
atoning Christ, or the threat of eternal pain. Men are 
seeing, more and more clearly, that theology is not a 
science, but a supposition. I do not deny, I affirm the 
existence of a Power whence all things proceed. All 
things tell me of It,—the little flower that collects in its 
tiny cup the perfume of the morning, and those colossal 
star flowers yonder opening their golden petals in the 
gardens of immensity! That Power I believe is moral 
and good; but what are its attributes who can tell? 

I do not deny immortality. I can affirm, in the elo- 
quent words of Robert Louis Stevenson, my possession 
in that general hope, ‘‘which outwears the accidents of 
life, and reaches with tremulous hand beyond the grave 
and death.’’ This unconquerable hope is born, of the 
heart,—that passionate longing we all have for our dear 
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ones gone. But it is a hope of which we have not a shred 
of absolute or scientific proof. 

Why should we not then discriminate between hope 
and knowledge, and frankly admit that theology is not 
yet a science, and instead of making our appeal through 
the old dogmas, which have lost their force, make our 
appeal to the religious passion through those motives 
which are perennially vital and strong? I mean of 
course the social motives,—that charity of which Paul 
sings so melodiously in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians,—that idea the most fruitful, the most pro- 
found, the most divine,—that in the veins of the soul 
of every man there flows your blood and mine! Yes, 
he zs our brother. His joy and sorrow, his evil and good, 
are our joy and sorrow, our evil and good. And our 
work, our happiness, is found in awakening in him the 
human passion,—the sense of poetry, of religion, which 
throws a golden rainbow upon the darkest cloud, 
turns misery into music, evil into good. Base, sordid, 
coarse, cruel, savage, there is in the unplumbed depths 
of every human being a heart that may be made to beat. 
And is there anything that awakens a human heart like 
the touch of another heart upon it? 

It is true that this harp of a thousand strings gives 
forth its music to the touch of many diverse players. 
There are many motives which make quick and alive 
the religious passion of the soul,—for example the love 
of wife and child, the love of one’s work, the love of art, 
the love of one’s country, the belief in spirit-communion, 
the belief in hell, the hope of heaven. Through the 
belief in Christ millions of common men and women 
have gladdened the ages with deeds of heroic beauty. 
Thus through one way or another, by some deep intona- 
tion of life, men have found what happiness is, what it 
is to really live. They have become religious beings, 
and have an abiding interest in life, such as no position 
or possession can give. And to become a religious soul 
means will, courage, sanity, health, happiness, holi- 
ness. 

But there is no motive that appeals so strongly to the 
thoughtful, even to our laboring people, so many of 
whom have lost faith in the old dogmas, as the sense of 
our human relationship, of our human kinship. And 
this great fertile idea now especially needs interpreta- 
tion and expression. The social motive, the social mo- 
rality, social duties, social needs, raised to the high power 
of religion,—here is an infinite opportunity for the 
thinker and the practical worker. 

And the Unitarian Church, tied so slenderly with the 
strands of dogma, is freer than any other church to make 
the social appeal,—speak directly to the heart and mind 
of the nation. It is the one church which can make its 
organization, its ethics, its ideals, its loyalty to the truth, 
all serve humanity. 

And never was there greater need for the real church, 
for the real minister who can do for us what Socrates 
did for Alcibiades,—‘‘reduce us to feel the sentiment 
of shame, and inspire us with remorse and awe.”’ 

I do not take a sombre view of things, for I can see 
many noble and regenerating tendencies in our present 
life. But blind is he who cannot also see its dangers,— 
the ever-widening social gulf between the wealthy and 
the wage-workers, and the deep, ominous undertone of 
threat in the latter; the high living and the plain think- 
ing in the so-called upper classes; the paganism, pride, 
and show in our churches where so largely religion has 
become fashion; and the growing lack of faith in man- 
kind and righteousness. 

Yet, nevertheless, when were the fields so white to the 
harvest? 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y, 
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Reveille. 


Sleepers, awake! ‘The night is slowly dying, 
The dawn is breaking on a thousand _hills, 
The truth is trickling in’a thousand rills, 

The phantoms of the past are swiftly flying, 

The idols ignominiously lying 
Deep in the dust of self-deluded wills; 

The legendary righteousness that fills 
Our bosoms with uncertainty and sighing, 
The ignorance that knows not, cares not, why; 

The cowardice that trembles at the firing, 
The selfishness that truckles to a lie, 

The prejudice that interdicts inquiring,— 
Did God give mind then but to dig a grave 
Wherein to bury all the gifts he gave? 

—Phuilip Acton. 


The Bright Future for the Unitarian Church. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


Many persons, more familiar with the theology than 
with the worship and religious atmosphere, the social 
influence and work of the Unitarian Church, doubt 
whether under the changed and ever more liberal the- 
ological conditions of the present age there remains any- 
thing distinctive enough to separate the Unitarian from 
other denominations and to justify its continued inde- 
pendent existence. Such an opinion is not due to any 
lack of such distinguishing characteristics as now do, and 
in the future ought to and will, maintain our churches 
as a distinct denomination, but to the failure to look 
for these in the right place. Too much emphasis is 
placed upon theological beliefs as the basis of denomina- 
tional existence. So it is thought that we ought to 
unite with some of the orthodox churches, since they are 
approaching our theological position,—though, if the 
basis of comparison be made, the theology which their 


_clergymen are freely allowed to preach from the pulpit 


rather than the theology which they are permitted to 
hold in private, these churches are by no means so close 
to us as is commonly supposed. 

It is forgotten that the social and intellectual life of 
a denomination, the indelible stamp put upon it by the 
age and environment in which it originated and by its 
historical development, its distinctive form of worship 
and religious atmosphere, the psychological character 
of its members, the special moral and social influence 
which only a group of such members can exercise in any 
community, are all factors fully as important as any 
theological creed in determining whether a denomina- 
tion ought to continue its work. A church which has 
stood more than one hundred years for simplicity, dig- 
mty, and frankness in theology requires, and has acquired, 
a form of worship which conforms to these qualities, and 
has gathered together a group of persons particularly 
well fitted to carry on their special work of making these 
virtues live in the present complex, restless, and arti- 
ficial age. It should be more widely preached that the 
Unitarian is a good church in which to worship, and to 
work as wellas to think. Even though orthodox churches 
could suddenly extend the right of every minister to 
teach and to preach modern theological doctrines until 
it should equal our unlimited theological freedom, they 
could only offer one-third of those things which make 
our denomination distinct from and of more benefit to 
us than all others. 

Denominations which agree quite well in theology may 
differ much in religious spirit and forms of worship. 
Every great university aims to teach the same truth. 
Yet most universities have a distinct atmosphere and 
life of their own, which, though it cannot always be ade- 
quately described, is not the same at Yale as at Har- 
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vard, at Berlin as at Heidelberg. So our denomination 
has a religious atmosphere in its service and worship 
which is different from any other. Compared with the 
two theological bodies which stand nearest to us this 
difference might be roughly stated as follows: Unitarian- 
ism as a system of worship is Broad Church Episcopa- 
lianism with its avoidance of emotionalism and its love 
of doing all things orderly and decently, but without its 
extreme length of service and those archaic statements 
in the prayer book and creed which are so painfully out 
of harmony with modern theology. Or it is liberal 
Congregationalism plus a greater love of form and ritual 
and minus the slightest touch of the free speaking of 
the prayer-meeting or the revival spirit or the idea that 
any kind of sudden conversion is a desirable stage in the 
normal religious development of the individual. Uni- 
tarianism has a simplicity of worship absent from the 
first and a dignity and reserve absent from the second 
and a frankness in its adjustment of worship to modern 
theology never found in the first and rarely in the second. 
However liberal their preaching might become, neither 
one of these churches, but only such a combination and 
averaging of the two as would destroy many of the char- 
acteristics of each, would satisfy the Unitarians. This 
is a matter of common experience. Most young men 
and women, who have been brought up and’ have taken 
an interest in any of our typical churches, when forced 
to move to some city without a Unitarian church find 
it very difficult to adjust themselves to a different church 
life. ‘The difference in the religious atmosphere is much 
too great. 

Many members of orthodox churches, who in a city 
new to them attend Unitarian services for a year or two, 
find to their great surprise on their return home that 
they are no longer contented with the old church life. 
Now any church which brings such an influence to bear 
upon its members that they rarely can be perfectly happy 
in any other church need not spend much time discussing 
whether it still has special religious work to do. It alone 
is qualified to bring to thousands of persons that kind 
of religious influence and worship which they crave and 
need. For these thousands it is the best church to wor- 
ship in as well as to think in. 

Again there is a distinct ethical and social work for 
the Unitarian Church to do. In this age of unrest, of 
haste for wealth, of a mushroom society, and of a neglect 
of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual side of life the 
gospel of the symple, dignified, and frank (or natural) 
life is the one most needed. 

It is not sufficient to preach this gospel from the pul- 
pit, in books and in newspapers. It must be set forth 
by an organized body of persons who support their 
preaching by their practice. If there be any close re- 
lation between men’s beliefs and their lives, then the 
men and women of the Unitarian Church should be best 
fitted to make this gospel triumph. ‘Those who stand 
for simplicity, dignity, and frankness in theology should 
manifest these virtues in daily life. Such indeed is the 
case. The craze for a luxurious life and the lax prin- 
ciples which rule in regard to getting money cannot 
tempt our noted Unitarian statesmen to desert the simple 
ideals of their church. Their many years of public ser- 
vice enrich their country, but not their purse. Our 
many rich men and women are more inclined to lead 
in educational and social reforms than in a vulgar dis- 
play of wealth. Those who have not wealth do not 
mourn its absence as they work for the advancement of 
their fellow-men and for the possession of that degree 
’ of character, of that simple, dignified, and natural life, 
which by itself is enough to give them high standing 
among their fellow church members, 
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The Unitarian Church is not the church of fashion, of 
caste, of class, but of that high type of character which 
the country most needs. As such its duty in the future 
as in the past is to draw together from all classes of so- 
ciety those men and women who would stand for rugged 
strength of intellect and of character. Instead of being 
nearly ended, its social work has but just begun, and 
should continue until the gospel of hard common sense, 
of the simple self-respecting life, of robust manly good- 
ness, has everywhere made its way. 

A sentimental love for our denomination cannot justify, 
though it may cause its continued existence. Our future 
should be studied in a plain, matter-of-fact, business- 
like way. The denomination, like any hard-headed 
merchant considering his future, should ask itself, ‘‘Have 
I got anything so different from other religious and ethi- 
cal goods and so much needed by the public that, if 
properly presented, my future success is assured ?”’ 
The reply to this self-questioning should be, to use the 
language of trade, that the denomination has got a good 
thing. No able commercial traveller who had as unique 
and valuable articles to offer his customers in trade as 
we have in religion would ever have doubts of future 
success. It is only failure to realize the variety, or the 
value or the attractiveness, when properly presented, 
of our gospel which can lead to doubt among us. Our 
weakness is in the lack of a system by which we can 
distribute and put upon the market what we possess. 
It does not consist of a lack of suitable religious and 
ethical goods. For, in addition to the value of its the- 
ology, the Unitarian Church can call attention to the 
value of its forms of worship and its social ideals and 
work. Not one, but three reasons can it give in justi- 
fication of its present and in prophecy of its future in- 
dependent existence. Three invitations can it extend 
to men and women to help it spread abroad the gospel 
of simplicity, dignity, and frankness in theology, in wor- 
ship, and in all the affairs of daily life; and it only needs 
the persistent and enthusiastic setting forth by its min- 
isters of the varied character of its work and its gospel 
to increase its membership and its influence threefold. 

NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Spiritual Life. 


What I want is not to possess religion, but to have a 
religion that shall possess me.—Charles Kingsley. 


a 


Think of good that you may avoid thinking of evil. 
The mind of man cannot for one moment remain 1m a 
state of inactivity. Saint Ephraim. 


& 


As whole acres of Persian roses are required to make 
a single ounce of pure ottar, so the soul’s balm is the 
slow product of a long course of right living and think- 
ing, every separate act and thought of which contributes 
its own minute but precious particle of sweetness to the 


rich result.— Selected. , 


If we always bore in mind this solemn truth, that life 
is but the vestibule of the everlasting temple, the first 
stage of a progress that shall know no limit, the novitiate 
or apprenticeship both of heart and intellect, I think 
we should acknowledge more fully the high importance 
of the trust, and endeavor to fulfil its duties in a purer 
and holier spirit—W, H, D, Adams, 
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My Prayer. 


BY LESLIE W. SPRAGUE. 


I ask no boon from thy free hand, 

I speak no wish I understand ; 

Thou art the Lord and I but/man, 

The eternal view I dare not scan ; 

I ask not thy great gift of joy, 

Perhaps it would my life destroy ; 

Nor ask I even for the love, 

The want of which my strength may prove. 


But thee I ask to stretch thy hand 
And touch me in a sojourn-land ; 

Be thou my friend, my peace and stay, 
My trust by night, my song by day; 
While thee I have, no more I crave, 
No gift I ask, no loss I grieve; 

For thou art life, and with but thee 
My loss is gain, my bondage free. 


And thou art here by night and day, 

I cannot flee from thee away ; 

But heart is closed and thought is dead, 
It seems to me that thou are fled; 

And so I pray to thee, my Friend, 

Thy grace and trust and vision lend, 
And give my heart to know thee, true, 
And see thy face my whole life through. 


A Bureau of Charities.* 


In a large city the problem of helping 
needy families in their homes and home- 
less persons not cared for in public insti- 
tutions is a great work, requiring for its 
proper performance intelligent co-opera- 
tion among all benevolent organizations 
and individuals desiring to relieve the suffer- 
ing of the poor and to develop their power 
of self-support. 

This was the task undertaken by the 
Bureau of Charities and by the other societies 
for organizing charity which, under various 
names, were established in this country 
a quarter of a century ago. 

The rapid growth of cities during the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years made manifest the 
necessity of establishing a system for check- 
ing the demoralization resulting from the 
bestowal of alms in response to appeals 
made under false pretences, and for reach- 
ing with adequate assistance the self-re- 
specting poor who are reluctant to make 
their wants known. This is in effect to 
secure in the artificial life of cities, where 
people cannot know all even of their near 
neighbors, the intelligent care for the needy 
which takes place naturally in small towns 
where most of the inhabitants know one 
another, and where therefore imposture is 
readily detected and real suffering is promptly 
discovered. 

The result of the efforts of charity organi- 
zation societies for a quarter of a century 
is very marked. The co-operation that 
has been effected among benevolent people 
of the different cities, and between the dif- 
ferent cities, if it has not diminished pov- 
erty, has certainly greatly restricted its 
growth, and has pointed out a way by 
which it may be diminished. Although 
from one point of view the problem of deal- 
ing with poverty is greater than formerly, 
inasmuch as the number of persons requir- 
ing aid is greater, the problem is far simpler 


*A paper prepared for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the Brookive Bureau of Charities, Nov. 23, 


1903. 
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than before because of the organization of 
charitable effort. Everywhere among be- 
nevolent people there is an abundance of 
kindly feeling toward those who suffer, and 
a disposition to relieve suffering: enough 
means are available to provide all the ma- 
terial aid needed if only the charitable sen- 
timent is wisely directed and assistance 
intelligently administered. The bureau has 
had from the beginning the support of many 
of the wisest, kindest, most public-spirited 
people in the community, and under their 
direction the society has steadily gained the 
confidence both of those who are trying to 
help and of those who need to be helped. 
Inquiries from churches, from benevolent or- 
ganizations, and from individuals have in- 
creased; and, on the other hand, applica- 
tions for assistance from the, self-respecting 
poor have increased. 

The work of the Brooklyn bureau has 
been facilitated by the fact that, shortly 
before it was founded, public outdoor relief 
was abolished; and thus both givers and 
receivers of assistance have been free from 
the harmful influence that almost inevi- 
tably proceeds from the distribution of 
material relief by public officials. The 
entire responsibility for aiding needy fam- 
ilies outside public institutions has rested 
upon private and voluntary charity, and 
there has been no confusion therefore as 
to the source from which such assistance 
must be obtained. 

The bureau has promoted co-operation 
by maintaining a registry in which is con- 
tained information concerning a large num- 
ber of families and individuals who have 
applied for aid, or who have been reported 
as needing aid. All organizations or per- 
sons in Brooklyn receiving applications for 
assistance or knowing of any one in distress 
have been invited to inform the bureau, 
and the information furnished is held in 
confidence, to be disclosed only to those 
known to the bureau as having charitable 
interest in the persons concerned. It is 
safe to say that there are few families in 
Brooklyn who have asked for help of whom 
the bureau does not have a record, 

And not only does the bureau render 
service in receiving and supplying the facts 
with regard to the circumstances of appli- 
cants for aid, but it is prepared to furnish 
information concerning the resources avail- 
able for any particular need, and further- 
more to use its influence in securing the help 
desired. For example, a consumptive may 
be told of the home for consumptives, and 
admission may be secured; a cripple may 
be guided to the appropriate hospital; one 
suffering from some injustice may be put 
in the way of obtaining legal advice The 
requirements of the numerous applicants 
are of widely varying nature; and few, if 
any, can be adequately treated with a simple 
gift of food or clothing or even money. A 
careful study of thé conditions of each 
particular case is necessary by persons ex- 
perienced in dealing with similar cases and 
familiar with the means which may be 
brought to bear in combination for effecting 
permanent benefit. 

But not only does the bureau make thor- 
ough investigation with a view to discover- 
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ing the proper course of action, it also is 
prepared to procure such immediate aid 
as may be needed either through the indus- 
trial agencies which it conducts or, if the 
applicant cannot make use of them by 
drawing upon emergency relief which friends 
have provided. 

Moreover the bureau is prepared, as are 
few, if any other organizations in the com- 
munity, to afford the applicant for aid op- 
portunity to do what he can in his own be- 
half and to teach him to do more for him- 
self. The second great principle of the bu- 
reau is education. In far the larger number 
of instances of distress the applicants have 
powers of self-help which they need to have 
disclosed to themselves or to have devel- 
oped within them. Again and again is 
some despondent, discouraged person, who 
has asked that something be given to him 
or be done for him, happily surprised at 
what the bureau shows him he can do for 
himself, through the opportunity for self- 
help placed in his way. 

It has been found regularly that the sum 
earned in the course of the year by the appli- 
cants for aid employed in the industrial de- 
partments of the bureau (wood-yards, 
laundries, work-rooms) amounts to. the 
entire sum annually contributed to the bu- 
reau. For some years nearly twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year has been distributed in 
this way, every dollar being earned by labor 
of the recipients whose benefit at being 
shown what they can do for themselves is 
far greater than the value of the material 
aid obtained. The money or the provi- 
sions gained by a day’s labor soon are used 
up; the encouragement, the knowledge re- 
sulting from the uplifting influence of the 
industrial agency, may, and often do, arouse 
a power of self-help that is of lasting benefit. 
In general the greatest need of those whom 
we call the poor is education, and most often 
industrial education. 

The bureau lays much stress upon the 
reception accorded to those who apply at 
any of the offices of the society. They are 
welcomed as applying for an opportunity 
to help themselves, and not as applicants 
for alms. The waiting-rooms are made 
pleasant with pictures and with reading 
matter, as the waiting-rooms of a physician’s 
office, and each individual is given a private 


interview, with a representative of the so- 


ciety, who exercises every possible consid- 
eration for the feelings of the applicant: 
no needless questions are asked, the appli- 
cant is encouraged to impart information 
that may be useful in helping him to self- 
support and independence, or, if this is not 
possible in obtaining the necessary assist- 
ance in a nianner consistent with his self- 
respect. 

If the applicant is a widow with youny 
children, she is offered the privilege of the 
day nursery, where her children are cared 
for while she is at work, either in the indus- 
trial departments of the bureau or at em- 
ployment that she may have secured or that 
may have been secured for her, outside. If 
it is the case of a homeless man or woman, 
the opportunity is offered to obtain lodgings 
and meals, and to pay for them in work. The 
society maintains its own lodging-house for 
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homeless women, and provides for homeless 
men by arrangement with several well-con- 
ducted lodging-houses. 

If a case of sickness is reported, one of 
the four trained nurses employed by the 
society is sent to the home, where she renders 
not only the usual service of a trained nurse, 
but takes pains to impart instruction to 
the patient or to some member of the house- 
hold as to what is to be done after she leaves. 
Moreover, whenever necessary, she furnishes 
an order on a diet dispensary which works 
in close co-operation with the bureau, fur- 
nishing to the sick the nourishing diet that 
often is more important than medicine. 
Where medical attention is needed beyond 
what the nurse can supply, resort is had to 
one of the many physicians who have kindly 
consented to respond to calls from the bureau 
in behalf of the sick poor, and, if medicines 
are required, they are procured from one of 
the druggists who have agreed to fill pre- 
scriptions for persons recommended by the 
bureau. If legal advice is needed, there are 
lawyers, including some of the ablest in the 
city, who are ready to undertake to secure 
justice for the poor person who has been 
wronged. ‘Throughout, it will be observed, 
the system is one of co-operation and of 
teaching how the means needed for the 
case in hand may be secured. 

The office of the society may be com- 
pared to the central office of a telephone 
company, whose function is not to per- 
form itself the innumerable services de- 
sired, but to put the one wanting some- 
thing into connection with the one who 
can satisfy the want. 

An incident of recent occurrence illus- 
trates the method of work performed by 
the bureau. A deserted wife, who for 
some time had brought her three children 
to the day nursery, was taken seriously 
ill at the house of her employer, who sent 
her to her home. A neighbor in the tene- 
ment, also a deserted wife, with two young 
children, who herself has been helped over 
many trying situations, undertook the addi- 
tional care of the three children. At ten 
o'clock at night she came to the office of 
the bureau and reported the need of medical 
attention. A- nurse and physician were 
sent to the patient; provisions, an offering 
from the wee scholars in a private kinder- 
garten, were sent to make glad the children 
of the two families; and a gift in money 
from a young man who had known in his 
childhood the need of a home, supplied 
those things most necessary to relieve the 
anxiety of the mother, producing the peace 
of mind important for her recovery. Had 
it not been for the friendly offices of an 
organization like the bureau, whose doors 
are never closed to the needs of its great 
family, the mother must have been sent 
to the hospital, the children scattered, and 
the little home, with its scant. pitiful effort 
at attractiveness, broken up. 

In addition to the co-operation which 
the bureau is instrumental in effecting 
among organizations and individuals en- 
gaged in ministering to the needs of the 
poor, and in addition to the benefit con- 
ferred through its various departments, 
the bureau undertakes a service of still 
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higher value in attempting to bring every 
needy family into sympathetic relations 
with some personal friend. This is the 
crowning work of true charity. It is the 
charity which is the highest of all virtues. 
When a bond of true friendship is established 
between the strong and the weak, the best 
that can be done is accomplished. Poverty 
and suffering will not disappear, but the 
means of their diminution and the power 
for their endurance are at hand.—Rev. Wall- 
tam I. Nichols. 


Literature. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 
A PrLaIn INQuIRY. By J. Warschauer. 
This is a book for which the present writer 
can find only praise. It is clear and easy 
reading without being superficial: it is learned 
and critical without being uninteresting. It 
fills a real need; and, while it will militate 
against unintelligent and wrong uses of the 
Fourth Gospel, it can but add to our real 
appreciation of its beauty and power. Cer- 
tainly our preaching of to-day needs to get 
a definite, clear-cut picture of Jesus, so far 
as may be, and this can never be done while 
the Fourth Gospel and the other three are 
alike used as sources. The Jesus of the 
Synoptics and the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel are absolutely different personalities, 
and we have to choose between them. Jesus 
may have been one or the other: he cannot 
have been both. Dr. Warschauer makes 
this very clear in his first chapter, which 
states the problem plainly and adequately. 
The Synoptics claim to be historical, at least 
that is their intention. The Fourth Gospel, 
on the other hand, is ‘‘written that ye may 
believe.’ This book gives a different pres- 
entation of Jesus from the Synoptics; it 
omits the body of the synoptic material, 
while the body of its material is not found 
elsewhere; it has a dogmatic aim. What 
then are the probabilities that it is the work 
of one of Jesus’ disciples and perfectly his- 
toric? The problem thus definitely stated, 
chapter ii., goes on to compare in detail 
the first three Gospels and the fourth. The 
agreements are limited to the miracles of 
feeding the multitude and walking on the 
sea, and to the events of passion week. But 
all that is distinctive in the Synoptics is 
gone,—the ‘‘Kingdom of God,” the teaching 
in parables, even the casting out of devils. 
The baptism by John, the temptation, the 
message of John,—‘‘Art thou he that should 
come?’—the agony in Gethsemane,—these 
and other pivotal points in the synoptic 
biography are not found, and the reason 
seems clear. They would not fit the Jo- 
hannine conception of Christ. So the his- 
torical character of the events of the Fourth 
Gospel is tested in detail, and is found want- 
ing, The treatment of the raising of Laz- 
arus is particularly sane and clear. And 
finally it is plainly shown that all we know 
of the disciple John is such as to make him 
the least likely of men to have written this 
work. Certainly the book itself does not 
claim or insinuate that he is its author. 
The external evidence, rightly rated as of 
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secondary importance, is to the effect that 
Ireneus, writing about 180, attributes the 
Gospel to John, and the world, with a few 
exceptions, has continued to do so ever 
since. But the views of Irenzeus and the 
rest of the world on many points have 
needed to be revised. Dr. Warschauer does 
not “reject”? the Fourth Gospel: he rejects 
the speculation of Irenzus and others as 
to its authorship. The real author of the 
Gospel we cannot name. ‘He has not 
written—he never intended to write—a his- 
tory, as history is understood by us; but he 
can use of himself the words he places upon 
the lips of Christ,—‘The words that I have 
spoken unto you, they are Spirit, and they 
are Life.’”’ 


THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. By Bliss Car- 
man., Boston: L. C. Page & Co. —It has 
been said, rather spitefully perhaps, that 
modern essayists generally serve up a feast 
of which the substance is quotation and 
only the dressing original. Mr. Carman’s 
charming volume is not liable to this re- 
proach. He quotes little; and, if he draws 
to a greater or less extent upon the resources 
of his predecessors—as who does not?— 
he works over and thinks over the borrowed 
matter till he has made it all his own. If 
we are to find any fault with our author’s 
type of essay, we should say it lacks humor. 
True, Emerson and Hazlitt are open to the 
same charge; but they had higher merits 
of thought and of originality than Mr. Car- 
man can claim. In general it seems to us 
that he who would write light, brief sketches 
of the different phases of modern life and 
feeling should have at his command an 
abundance of such delicate, graceful irony 
as we find in La Vie Littéraire, of M. Anatole 
France, or in Mr. Crothers’s The Gentle 
Reader. Yet after all this defect may be 
only the necessary complement of Mr. Car- 
man’s great merit, which is a strong, consist- 
ent, earnest optimism in his attitude toward 
life. It is refreshing to find a modern man 
of letters, who has necessarily come in con- 
tact with all the scepticism, cynicism, and 
dilettanteism which attach to that profes- 
sion at the present day, so full of enthu- 
siasm and confidence. Mr. Carman knows 
Balzac and Flaubert, but he believes in 
Emerson and Whitman. All honor to him 
fer doing so. Perhaps we cannot better 
illustrate his general tone than by quoting 
the passage in which he combats the now- 
so-popular theory of the indifference, the 
cruelty of nature: “I do not see any greed 
in nature. I do not find any creature fight- 
ing for more than it actually needs atthe 
moment. I do not see any cruelty in nature, 
any wanton destruction, except among those 
primitive voters, our arboreal ancestors, the 
apes. But that is the taint of human in- 
genuity beginning to appear. I find, in the 
world of green, unflinching responsibility, 
abiding perdurable patience and a courtesy 
that is too large, too sure, for the cruelty 
and greed of man.” 


THE Jewish EncycLopapra. In twelve 
volumes. Vol. v. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $6 a volume.—The publishers’ 
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summary suggests the bulk, Jabor, and cost 
of this volume. The editors with their 
helpers number 176. ‘There are 1,326 ar- 
ticles. The range of the volume is from 
“Dreyfus-Brisac’” to “Goat”; the total 
number of illustrations 135, pages 707. In 
these many pages there are articles legal, 
philosophical, biographical, literary, Bibli- 
eal, rabbinical, historical, and others. An- 
cient rites and ceremonies are illustrated 
by descriptions and by pictures. The de- 
scription of the Hebrew race throughout 
the world is shown by the treatment of the 
communities in which Jews have formed 
colonies and centres of influence. Much 
information hitherto not collected or classi- 
fied is now put in order. The Jews may 
learn where their fellow-religionists are to 
be found throughout the world, and what 
these are doing, while Christians may gain 
a new conception of the place of the Hebrew 
people in history, and the part they are 
playing in modern life. We may accept 
the statement of Israel Zangwill, that from 
this encyclopedia “Christianity will learn 
from it to understand Judaism and to respect 
Jews, Jews will learn from it to understand 
and respect themselves.” It would have 
been impossible without financial guaran- 
tees to have produced such a work as this 
is showing itself to be: it is too vast and 
costly to be remunerative at the selling price. 
For the general student this encyclopedia 
has its uses not less than for the Hebrew 
scholar. It is not merely a series of articles 
about the Jews: it is a history of civilization 
as it is related to the Jew during four thou- 
sand years. It throws light not only upon 
the Old Testament, but upon the New. 


THE MAN CALLED JESUS. By John P 
Kingsland. Thomas Whittaker.—This is an- 
other of the attempts, which have become 
so frequent of late, to approach the per on- 
ality of Jesus from the historic instead of 
the ideal side, to use the recorded facts of 
his life as the basis rather than as illustra- 
tions of a theory concerning him. That the 
method is sound cannot be denied, but in 
practice it usually breaks down at critical 
points; for the interpretation of facts is 
colored by inherited conclusions. It is well, 
however, to have a true method avowed, 
even when it is poorly applied; for it at 
least points the way in which truth is to 
be found. Obviously, the indispensable 
prerequisite for such study is a critical esti- 
mate of sources. We cannot argue from 
the facts of the life of Jesus unless we know 
what the facts were, and it cannot be taken 
for granted that the Synoptists and John 
are of equal value, or that all three Synoptic 
Gospels stand on the same level, or even 
that there are not various degrees of credi- 
bility within the limits of one and the same 
sospel. But Mr. Kingsland offers no such 
critical investigation; he is not unaware of 
the problems, as his attitude toward the 
Fourth Gospel and occasional remarks about 

the superiority of one Synoptic report to 
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another plainly show; but the argument 
would have been far more cogent if its 
foundation had been more critically laid. 
Yet, however one may demur at the conclu- 
sions of the book and dislike its excited 
rhetoric, he can but acknowledge gratefully 
the justice of its method and the rich sug- 
gestiveness with which it tells the story of 
“the man called Jesus.” 


THE WIispoM oF JAMES THE JusT. By 
W. B. Carpenter, D.D. Thomas Whittaker. 
Although Bishop Carpenter is not wholly 
free from the fault of those who, in attempt- 
ing to discover an author’s personality 
behind and between his lines, magnify trivial 
indications into momentous signs, he has 
produced a book which like the Epistle it 
elucidates is eminently sensible and prac- 
tical. To be sure he fails us at critical 
points. The ‘‘most probable” hypothesis 
is that the Epistle was written by “‘that 
James who was known as the brother of 
the Lord”; but the question of date, more 
specifically of chronological relation to the 
Epistles of Paul, is left undiscussed. Diffi- 
cult passages where the exegesis is uncer- 
tain or the meaning obscure are passed over 
lightly. 
on too large a scale, and was obliged to hud- 
dle his material toward the end; for of the 
176 pages of commentary 113 are devoted 
to the first two chapters of the Epistle. 
This book, however, and Mr. Palmer’s, 
on The Drama of the Apocalypse, are 
of happy omen if they indicate that the 
books of the Bible are to be treated by 
competent, although not severely technical, 
scholars for the benefit of those who read 
for literary satisfaction and spiritual inspira- 
tion. 


Curistus Victor. By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.—It is something remarkable that a re- 
ligious poem of nearly two hundred pages 
should reach its fourth edition, and it is 
hardly less remarkable that it should 
gain the approval of scientists, theologians 
and others as diverse as are Tesla, John 
Fiske, Dr. Van Dyke, Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
Maud Ballington Booth, Rev. John Wat- 
son, and Dr. Hall of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. The theme is the final 
triumph of supreme love, and the poem 
is written out of-a faith that all souls are 
God’s and that all men are brothers. It 
foretells the time when evil shall die, and 
when, in a universe redeemed from sin, man 
shall walk with God in endless peace. It is 
mainly in blank verse, but the lyrics include 
several variations in form. The pages are 
often nearer to prose than poetry. The book 
is bound in limp leather covers. 


THe Kinc’s GARDEN. By W. M. L. Jay. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.—This is a cento of pas- 
sages in prose and verse, relating to the life 
of the world to come. Anthologies make 
strange companions. Phillips Brooks touches 
elbows with Horatius Bonar.and Walt Whit- 
man. Passages which in their proper con- 
text are a tonic of holy imagination lose 


It looks as if the author began | 
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their real worth when mingled indiscrimi- 
nately with others which represent a mere de- 
bauch of fancy. It is hard to see what 
good purpose can be served by such an 
anthology as this. 


THE FOUNDER OF CHRISTENDOM. By 
Goldwin Smith. Boston: Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Second impression——That a _ sec- 
ond impression of this little volume has 
been required within five months argues 
that it meets a definite need. Perhaps that 
need is no more than a very brief but clear 
and consequently luminous review of the 
personality, work, and influence of Jesus. 
This the volume furnishes. One cannot say 
that there is anything new in the essay: it 
is Goldwin Smith’s statement, therefore, 
commands perusal, as anything which he 
writes does. 


The Magazines. 


The Hiblert Journal for January. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. Subscriptions 
taken and single copies sold at the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The new year begins with an in- 
teresting number somewhat closer to popular 
interest than some that have preceded it. 
From the Catholic point of view H. C. Cor- 
rance writes of ‘Progressive Catholicism 
and High Church Absolutism.” In a series of 
four articles ‘““The Alleged Indifference of 
Laymen to Religion” is discussed by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir Edward Russell, Prof. 
J. H. Muirhead, and the editor. The con- 
clusions are unfavorable both to the con- 
duct of the Established Church and to the 
success of liberalism. Other’ articles are: 
“The Gods as Embodiments of the Race- 
Memory,” by Edward Carpenter; ‘“The Evi- 
dence’of Design in the Elements and Struct- 
ure of the Cosmos,” by William Pepperrell 
Montague; ‘““The New Point of View in The- 
ology,” by Rev. J. H. Beibitz; ‘Sacrificial 
Communion in Greek Religion,” by Lewis 
R. Farnell; ‘“The Johannine Problem, IT.,” 
by Rev. Prof. B. W. Bacon; “‘Zoroastrianism 
and Primitive Christianity, II.,” by Rev. 
James Moffatt; ‘Some Theological Aspects 
of the Iconoclastic Controversy,” by Alice 
Gardner. 


Miscellaneous. 

The address given by Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale before the Brooklyn Institute 
on November 4 has been published in a 
pamphlet, with the title The Ideas of the 
Founders, and may be had from the Lend 
a Hand Company, 1 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. It sums up the significance of our 
special duties, given to us in the words 
“Equality of Rights, Together, Local Gov- 
ernment.’’ All imply a present recogni- 
tion of the present God. 


The Song of Solomon was edited for the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
by Rev. Andrew Harper, D.D., whose in- 


troduction and notes contain full discussion 


of difficult points and passages. An appen- 
dix explains Budde’s hypothesis regarding 
the Song of Solomon, and an editorial pres- 
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entation of the main difficulties in the way 
of accepting this solution of the many prob- 
lems raised by the poem. 


Charles H. Eaton, D.D., late pastor of the 
Church of Divine Paternity, New York, 
was prevented by ill-health from preparing 
a proposed volume of his sermons. As he 
always preached extemporaneously, and 
only incomplete stenographic reports of a 
few sermons remain, it has been difficult to 
carry. out the wish of his friends that such 
a volume should now appear in his memory. 
Thirteen sermons, however, have been put to- 
gether in book form, under the title A Mes- 
sage from the Past and with the editing 
of Emily Stuart Eaton. They are earnest, 
loving expositions of the strength and peace 
and comfort that may be found only in doing 
the nearest duty. He draws illustrations 
from the world of art and literature, and 
makes an earnest appeal for religion as a 
necessary element in life. The book con- 
tains a picture of Dr. Eaton. 


The Open Court Publishing Company of 
Chicago has brought out an English trans- 
lation of Prof. Delitzsch’s two lectures on 
Babel and Bible, with many illustrations, to- 
gether with criticisms by various German 
and French scholars (Harnack, Halévy, Cor- 
nill, Jeremias), Dr. Carus’s comment, and 
the German emperor’s letter. The lectures 
(delivered January, 1902, and January, 1903) 
produced a wave of excitement in the world: 
this volume contains a long list of replies 
they called forth. That they should have 
made such a stir seems strange; for they 
say nothing about the Old Testament that 
had not before been said, and, beyond a 
certain youthful and unscientific hilarity 
and dogmatic tone, have nothing remark- 
able. Doubtless the emperor’s letter had a 
good deal to do with creating the unusual 
interest. However, all such discussions lead 
to re-examination of the points involved, 
and thus do good, Delitzsch has fallen into 
some more or less grave errors, the chief of 
which is the exaggerated réle he assigns to 
Babylonian culture in Canaan. It is true 
that the Babylonians had possession of Ca- 
naan for a considerable time, and they doubt- 
less left their impress on its thought; but it 
is going too far to say that everything there 
is to be referred to them: something must be 
allowed the Hebrews. Delitzsch, further, 
is guilty of phonetic violence in his zeal for 
Babylonian etymologies: he finds what he 
regards as a divine name, ‘“‘Ya.u’” in the time 
of Hammurabi (2250 B.c.), and this he con- 
verts into “Ya.hu” by silently and unwar- 
rantably inserting an h, and then out of this 
name gets “Yahweh’’: then he proves the 
Hebrew deity to be of Babylonian origin. 
But, even if the insertion of the h be allowed, 
the Hebrew form cannot, according to He- 
brew phonetic laws, be got from ‘‘Yahu,”’ 
though this latter may be got from “Yahweh.” 
It may be added that his explanation of 
“El” (god), as signifying ‘‘the goal to which 
men look” (an explanation in which he fol- 
lows Lagarde), is impossible. His general 
view of the Sabbath as originally a taboo 
day is correct; but in citing the Babylonian 
taboo days in a month, he mentions the 
7th, rqth, 21st. 28th, but omits the 19th, 
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which perhaps seemed to him to spoil the 
symmetry. The lectures contain, of course, 
much good information. Prof. Delitzsch is 
a recognized authority in Assyriology; but 
they are disfigured by slips and by a tri- 
umphant tone, as if he held a brief for Baby- 
lon against Jerusalem. Some of the points 
made by Halévy and Cornill against Delitzsch 
are just and well put. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Vita. A Drama. By Grace D. Litchfield. | $1.25. 

Frog Hollow Post Bag. By Henry D. Muir, $1.25. 

Sun Gleams and Gossamers. By Hilton R. Greer. $1. 
Robert of Kincaid. By William Henry Tompkins. $1.25. 


Love Knoweth Best. By William Garvin Hume. $1. 
From Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
The Winchester Centennial. $1 net. 
From James H, Earle & Co., Boston. 
Thoughts from Browning. Edited by Ann Bachelor. 75 


cents. 
SS 


The Uplifted Hands and Other Sermons. 


(Illustrated.) 
By Rev. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


A collection of six sermons delivered in the Hopedale Me- 
morial Church and published by the Hopedale Branch of 
the Woman’s Alliance. “Strong, Suggestive, Inspiring.” 


Price 75 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
? 25 BEACON STREET, BosTON. 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


Editors: 


Dr. MARY WOOD-ALLEN. 
Mrs. ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 


DEVOTED TO THE PROFESSION OF MOTHERHOOD 


Covers every interest of the child from infancy 
to adolescence. 


Most valuable articles by expert authorities on 
recent Child Labor Legislation and The 
Juvenile Court Idea in Cur- 
rent issues. 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 10 cts. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd.. 
612 Colonial Building, BOSTON. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
«.. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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MORE NEW TRACTS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By SamueEL A. Exiot, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


An address at the second International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 


THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION 


By Hon. CarroLt D. WRIGHT 
4th Series. No. 147. 


An optimistic presentation of the evidences of 
the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
present time. 


OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON AND IN- 
FALLIBLE BIBLE 


By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON 


Ath Series. No. 145. 


The tenacious clinging to old out-worn dogmas 
concerning the Bible only closes the pathway 
to new truth, and brings just criticism upon 
those who should be foremost in seeking 
spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


A TAN’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 


By Rev. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 
4th Series. No. 146. 


Every man has a right to happiness — when he 
has earned it; and the way of earning it is 
the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true 
growth and true self-cultivation. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


. The Infinity of Man. 

. A Positive Religion. 

. Education and Religion. 

. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 


~& Wh 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


27a Congress Street - - - Boston 
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The Cocoon, 


BY ADELAIDE DENNING NEWTON. 


They were playing in the garden 
When the baby chanced to spy 
A little silken roll of white 
Tucked in the wall close by. 
The ruthless baby fingers 
Would have torn it from its bed, 
Wise little brother Ronald) 
With reverent accent said, 
“No, no, don’t touch it, baby; 
For, when he went to sleep, 

He thought the heavenly Father 
Safe care of him would keep.’’ 


For the Christian Register, 


Tilly’s Freckles. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


Tilly was standing before the pier-glass, 
anxiously examining her little snub nose. 
Not in the least respect did it please her. 
There, like the French knots ornamenting 
her dress, were scattered quantities of wee 
brown freckles. Tilly knew that it was of 
no use attempting to remove them. She 
had tried her school eraser, and even sapolio, 
without effect at other times. 

Johnny had teased her that morning by 
singing out from across the street, ‘‘Tilly’s 
growing blind: Tilly’s growing blind.”’ 

When Tilly, not understanding his mean- 
ing, asked for an explanation, he came 
closer, pointed to the freckles, and announced, 
“She wears specks on her nose.” 

So now Tilly was standing sadly before 
the pier-glass to see; and there Aunt Matilda 
found her, and sent her out to play. 

The sun and the wind welcomed her, and 
each in his own way tried to make her for- 
get Johnny’s unkindness. The sun kissed 
her bit of a nose, and the wind caressed her 
cheek; but alas! sun and wind together 
added to Tilly’s freckles. On her nose was 
left another dot and on her cheek a finger 
mark. 

The front yard was hot; but there on the 
lowest step of the porch sat Tilly, so sorrow- 
ful over the thought of her freckles that she 
never noticed the. little old woman sitting 
beside her. 

“It’s a hot day, except for the breeze,” 
croaked the old woman. ‘Tilly almost 
screamed with astonishment. 

“You're considerably freckled, Tilly: shall 
I help you take ’em off?’ Her voice was 
harsh, her skin brown, and as Tilly looked 
she began to feel frightened. 

“Thank you—I don’t know,’’ she found 
voice to say. 


“Kept from the wind and away from the sun 
Makes little Tilly grow pale as a nun,” 


squeaked the dame. 

“But Aunt Matilda makes me go out to 
play,’”’ answered Tilly. 

“Aunt Matilda is right, and the freckles 
on the tiger lily are charming. I think I’ll 
change you to a tiger lily, so that you’ll not 
mind freckles.” 

“Oh, no please don’t,” began Tilly. But 
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she had only just reached the please when 
she felt herself swaying on a green stalk in 
the hot little front yard. 

The old crone evidently’ expected to see 
her change to a tiger lily, but Tilly’s delicate 
skin was white as milk where sun and wind 
had not reached it. So instead she became 
a beautiful Japanese lily. The blossom was 
snowy white, and the brown freckles mark- 
ing each petal but gave added beauty. 

Tilly bowed her head to listen, for now 
as a lily she heard not only the murmuring 
of the west wind, but its words. “Lovely 
Tilly-illy-illy,”’ it said. The sun too was 
speaking, “Pretty Tilly-illy-illy.’ Together 
they were praising her and cheering. Tilly 
lifted her head, and just then a bumblebee 
stole into the flower for honey. ‘Darling 
Tilly-illy-illy,” he mumbled, ‘you are the 
sweetest!” 

Then to her surprise came Johnny froin 
across the street straight to the flower. 
Tilly strove to cover the freckles that he 
might not see them: but Johnny saw only 
the leaves bending in the breeze, while white 
and beautiful swayed the blossom on its 
stalk. He bent his head and took a long 
whiff, with nose tipped to the lily’s cup. 
“Whew, but ain’t she sweet though!’ he 
exclaimed, and never noticed the freckles. 

Listening at the feet of the lily sat the old 
woman. “Tilly,’’ croaked she, ‘‘no one 
thinks of your freckles now, and, if you'll 
always stay as sweet as a Japanese lily, no 
one ever will.” 

The sun whispered, ‘Dearest Tilly-lily,” 
the wind whispered ‘‘Sweetest Tilly-lily’’; 
and just then Aunt Matilda opened the 
house door. ‘‘Why, Tilly!’ she exclaimed, 
for Tilly was a flower no longer, but a sleepy 
little girl on the step. She carried her in, 
and laid her on the bed. 

After awhile Tilly shook herself, looked 
at her freckles in the glass, then ran out of 
doors to find the lily. All that she could 
discover was a fat brown toad that hopped 
under the porch. The sun was sinking, and 
the wind was still, Johnny, from across the 
street, called out, ‘Tilly wears specks on 
her no—ose.’’ 

‘Tilly answered cheerily, “I don’t care!’ 

“And I don’t,” she murmured, “ ’cause, 
if I’m sweet as can be, every one will see 
that I’m a Japanese lily, and love me, freckles 
and all,” 


Such a Joke. 


He was a new boy, and we didn’t like him 
very well. Maybe he was too good. Any- 
way, he was always studying in school time, 
and he had such a sober look that we just 
named him ‘Old Solemnity’ and let him 
alone. 

He scowled his forehead into wrinkles 
when he studied, and had a fashion of read- 
ing his history lesson rolling his eyes round 
to see where the places were on the map, 
till he did look funny enough to make any- 
body laugh. Dick drew a picture of him 
on his slate one day, and the fellow nearly 
went into fits over it. 

At recess we left him to himself. You 
see, there were enough of us for our games 
without him; and we didn’t believe he would 
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be much good at playing. He used to stand 
and look at us, ‘and he looked pretty sober 
sometimes; but we didn’t think much about 
it: 

One morning Ted brought a big orange to 
school. He was always bringing something, 
but this was more than common: we didn’t 
get oranges very often. He had it all 
wrapped up in paper, but he promised to 
divide it with Dick and me. Then he 
showed us something else,—a big potato 
that he had cut in a likeness of Tom’s face. 
Tom was the new boy, you know; and it 
really did look like him. It was the shape 
of his head, with a knob on one side for a 
nose; and Ted had scored queer little lines 
in the forehead, and given the mouth and 
eyes just the right twist. Just then the 
bell rang, and we hadn’t a chance to show 
it to anybody; but Dick said — 

“We'll put it on a stick and pass it round 
at recess. My, but Tom will be mad!” 

Ted rolled it up in a paper,—‘‘so its fine 
features wouldn’t be rubbed off,’’ he said,— 
and dropped it into a drawer under his seat, 
where we kept our pencils and traps gen- 
erally. After we had been busy over our 
books a little while, another idea struck 
him, and he whispered it to me. 

“Say, let’s slip that into Tom’s pocket 
where he’ll find it at recess. We will tell 
the boys, so they’ll all be watching, and it 
will be the biggest joke out. Dick can 
manage it: he sits nearest to him.” 

So I told Dick, and he slipped his hand 
into the drawer behind him, and, when he 
got a chance, dropped the little bundle into 
Tom’s pocket. We three hardly dared look 
at each other for fear we'd laugh aloud. 
But that was every bit of fun we got out of 
it, for the minute recess came, before we 
had a chance to tell any one, Tom rushed 
up to us with his face like a full sunrise. 

“T’m ever so much obliged to you fellows, 
for I just know you're the ones that did it,’”’ 
he said; and I hadn’t thought he could talk 

id 
so fast. “It was real good of you, and I 
mean to take it home to my sister Sue. 
You don’t’ care, do you? She’s sick, you 
know.” 

There he stood, holding up our nice big 
orange! Dick made a mistake in the pack- 
age, and we knew pretty well who had the 
best of the joke. We’d have made good 
models for potato heads oursélves just. then; 
for we all stood and stared for a minute, 
with our mouths wide open. 

‘‘Why, we didn’t’’—began Dick. But 
Ted gave him a pinch that stopped him. 

~“‘We hope she’ll like it,” said Ted, grand 
asa prince. Ted isn’t selfish anyway, “Is 
Sue the little lame girl I’ve seen at your 
house ?”’ 

So Tom told us all about her,—I suppose 
he thought we must be interested, or we 
wouldn’t have given the orange,—how the 
scarlet fever had left her lame, how worried 
his mother was about it, and how he was 
trying to help all he could. We did get in- 
terested sure enough. We put that potato 
where nobody ever saw it, and we got into 
a way of bringing some little thing for Sue 
‘nearly every day after that. We like Tom 
first rate now: he is tiptop when you get to 
know him. I never told anybody but grand- 
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mother how we came to get acquainted, and 
she laughed and said :— 

“A good many of the people we dislike, 
dear boy, would look very different to us 
if only we took the trouble to be kind to 
them.”’—Ruth Cady, in Exchange. 


How Eleanor Managed. 


The last time Eleanor practised it Aunt 
Callie stood on her ‘‘F-clef side” and Aunt 
Barbara on her “G-clef side’? and mamma 
behind, right opposite Middle C. They all 
counted one, two, three, four under their 
breaths, and Aunt Barbara kept time with 
her toes. They all looked anxious, and just 
before she got to the Bad Place Eleanor was 
sure she heard them all holding their breath— 
as if you could hear that! 

“Oh!” sighed Aunt Callie. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Aunt Barbara. 

“Oh, dear me!” mamma sighed, from her 
place behind Middle C. For Eleanor had 
played the Wrong Note again, just as they 
had been afraid she would. Her little pink- 
and-white forefinger had “‘played’” when it 
ought to have been the thimble finger next 
door. ‘The little forefinger always did! 

“And it will—then,” groaned Aunt Bar- 
bara in mamma’s ear, ‘‘you know it will, 
Elizabeth!” 

“Yes, I know,” groaned back mamma, 
“and make a discord!’’ 

A discord—there! When they wanted 
the little piece played so perfectly, when they 
had all drilled Eleanor so carefully! 

Eleanor whirled round on the piano-stool 
and gazed up guiltily into their three faces. 
“Tt doesn’t seem ’sif I was on the other end 
of that finger!” she wailed. “It plays it- 
self: I don’t play it.” 

“T think Nelly plays beautifully,” spoke 
up dear old grandma across the room. “It 
sounds all right to me. You're getting the 
child all wrought up. Come here, deary, 
and let grandma calm you down!” 

It was a comfort, even when you knew 
grandmother could not tell things apart,— 
waltzes from hymns and “Home, Sweet 
Home” from “May-blossom Quickstep.” It 
helped to be hugged up close and said ‘‘there, 
the-re!’ to. Eleanor’s courage began to 
come back. 

“T will play it all right!’ she declared. 
“T will keep the wrong finger still and make 
the right one go! I guess a little girl with 
‘three music teachers ought to be able to 
play a piece at a school zamination!”’ And 
so they said no more. 

But the three music teachers shuddered 
a little when ‘‘Miss Eleanor Lyon” was called 
out, and a very erect, very determined little 
figure in crispy skirts mounted the school 
platform and perched on the tall piano-stool. 


“Mercy!” breathed Aunt Barbara. ‘‘She’s 
putting her finger in her mouth!” 
And then Eleanor played her piece. Just 


before she got to the Bad Place the three 
music teachers stiffened in their seats and 
looked anxious. The child was getting so 
very near to the Wrong Note—she was there! 

Straight through the Bad Place played the 
little thimble finger, just as it ought to play. 
Not once did the little forefinger touch the 
Wrong Note. 
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| “Oh!” breathed one, and ‘‘oh!”’ breathed 
both the other music teachers, in great relief. 

“Well,” dear old grandmother said, when 
they all got home, “‘you played it all right, 
didn’t you, deary, just as I said you would.” 

“Yes’m, I had to, because I’d promised 
Elnor Lyon I would,” laughed the child. 
“But you can’t guess how I managed, 
grandma.” 

Grandmother looked curious, and so did 
mamma. And both the aunts came across 
the room to hear what Eleanor Lyon did. 

“T bit my finger,’ Kleanor said. ‘‘That’s 
what! The right finger, you know. I just 
bit it hard the last minute, and then I played 


the finger that tingled. It reminded me.” 

The three music teachers gazed at each 
other an instant, and then at calm little 
Eleanor Lyon. 

“You little—martyr!’’ cried Aunt Bar- 
bara. But grandmother said, “‘Come right 
straight here, deary, and let grandma kiss 
it!’—Constance Hamilton, in Youth's Com- 
panion. 


A Condescension. 


Gwendolen Jones was chubby and sweet, 
And her age was half-past three ; 

And she lived in a house on Wellington Street, 
In the yard with the walnut-tree. 


Harold Percival Marmaduke Smith 
Was almost half-past four; 
And he said, when they gave him a baseball and bat, 


That he’d ‘‘play with the girls no more.” 


Gwendolen Jones she gazed through the fence; 
At an end were all life’s joys, 

As she saw the friend of her youth depart 
“To play with the great big boys.” 


Harold Percival Marmaduke Smith 
Up to the field marched he ; 

But his eye was blacked, and his head was whacked, 
And his ball no more did he see. 


And the boys called him ‘‘ Baby’’ because he cried, 
Did Teddy and Willie and Tim; 

And they chased him away when he threatened to tell, 
And said they’d “no use for him.” 


Gwendolen Jones came down to the fence, 
And her face wore a joyful smile 
When Harold Percival Marmaduke said 
He’d play with her ‘‘ once in a while.” 
— St, Nicholas . 
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A Little Boy Artist. 


BY M. CROSBY EASTMAN. 


I wonder how many of you boys and girls 
have heard us read the following story of 
Michel Angelo. Michel Angelo and _ his 
brother Peter used to herd switie, and one 
day, when busy at their task, they made up 
their minds to run away and seek their fort- 
une in the great city. 

So, after they had driven the swine to their 
places, they crept to their room, and, secur- 
ing their few clothes in a bundle, stole softly 
downstairs and took the road leading to 
Rome. 

The first thing they did when they reached 
Rome was to go to a church. After they 
had rested and prayed, they looked for em- 
ployment. Peter found a place as cook’s 
boy in a cardinal’s kitchen, but Michel 
could find nothing to do. He went to his 
brother who gave him food, and at night 
secretly let him into his attic room to sleep. 

This went on for’some time. Michel had 
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seen some fine pictures in the church, and 
the one which fascinated him most was 
“Christ ascending to Heaven.” Taking 
bits of charcoal, he drew picture after pict- 
ure on the walls of Peter’s room. One day 
the cardinal had occasion to go to the room. 
He was transfixed with astonishment when 
he saw Michel’s sketches. 

He called the boys upstairs and asked 
them whose work they were. Michel con- 
fessed they were his; but he hoped no harm 
had been done, and offered to rub them out. 

The cardinal explained that it was all 
right as far as the wall was concerned. 

He sent Michel to a drawing-school, and 
placed Peter in a better position. Michel 
worked hard at. his drawings, and became 
the world-renowned Michel Angelo. 


‘A Japanese Boy’s Name. 


Every American child can answer the 
question “What is your name?’ without 
hesitation; but the Japanese boy must think 
a little to make sure, for at various periods 
of his life he is called by different names. 

He receives his first when he is just a 
month old. Then three different names are 
written on three slips of paper and thrown 
into the air in the temple, while prayers are 
addressed to the family deity. That which 
falls first to the ground bears the name the 
child is called till he is three years old. At 
that age his baby clothes are laid aside, he 
receives a new name, and his education 
begins. 

At fifteen the Japanese boy receives a 
new name in honor of his coming of age. 
His name is changed again on the occasion 
of his marriage and on any advance in his 
position. Even mortal illness does not end 
this confusing state of affairs; for, when 
death comes, a new name is given him by 
which presumably he is known in the spirit 
world. 

Catherine was much surprised when she 
witnessed her first hail-storm, and she lost 
no time in getting under cover. ‘O mam- 
ma!’ she exclaimed, rushing into the house, 
“come quick! It’s raining moth-balls!’’— 
Lippincott’ s. 


Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 


are not 
MAcBETH’S. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 
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From Prometheus Unbound. 


To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To defy power which seems omnipotent, 
To love and bear ; to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent, — 
This like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free, 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


The Arbitration Conference. 


A large company of gentlemen from all 
parts of the country met at Washington last 
week. The object was to consider the best 
methods for hastening a treaty between 
England and America by which all matters 
of dispute arising between the nations be 
settled by courts of arbitration. 

This meeting was convened at the call of 
the executive committee of the Arbitration 
Congress of Mr. Cleveland and the Venezuela 
days. It was gratifying to see the large 
representation of men of affairs, who have 
not yet forgotten the birth of this commit- 
tee. 

At the first meeting Judge. Foster, ‘“‘the 
pacificator,” was appointed president of 
the conference. ‘This great jurist and treaty- 
maker held the convention well to its duty. 
Every member of it felt grateful for his con- 
stant watchfulness over the interests of the 
country in the various phases of arbitration 
negotiations, 

The national conference consisted of per- 
haps one hundred and fifty gentlemen from 
all parts of the nation, A series of resolu- 
tions, urging the speedy ratification of an 
arbitration treaty between England and the 
United States, was passed; and committees 
to lay these resolutions before the President 
and the Senate were appointed. The 
speeches made at this business meeting 
were particularly interesting and to the 
point. I think the whole large assembly 
was impressed by what one may call the 
“business tone’ of the assembly. No one 
would have said that it was a meeting of 
cranks or poets or fools. 

The executive committee had arranged 
for a great, popular meeting in-the after- 
noon at the Lafayette Theatre. I am will- 
ing to confess that I had thought this was 
an audacious mistake. Washington takes 
so much interest in wars and rumors of wars, 
in armies and nayies, and the contracts 
and old junk resulting from armies and 
navies, that I had not believed that any 
large meeting for anything as Ideal as In- 
ternational Justice could be convened here. 
But in fact the theatre was crowded, and it 
was noticeable that the Marine Band fur 
nished the music for the occasion. 

I thought of this, as perhaps nobody else 
did, because I remember saying, fifty-seven 
years ago here, that in another generation 
the one duty of the Marine Band would be 
to play for the children to dance on the lawn 
by the White House. 

From the large number of delegates pres- 
ent—whom people would have been glad to 
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hear—the committee made such a selection 
as hardly any other cause could have brought 
together. Judge Foster, himself an admira- 
ble speaker, presided in the absence of Pres- 
ident Cleveland, who was kept at home by 
the sad bereavement in his family. The 
Roman Church was represented by Cardinal 
Gibbons, who made an admirable speech; the 
soldiers by Gen. Miles, who was very cor- 
dially received. I was permitted to repre- 
sent the wheel-horses in the arbitration 
crusade. Dr. Silverman made an admirable 
address for the Jewish Church. Hon. Mr, 
Dickinson, one of the counsel in the Alaska 
case, made an address which presented in 
the most profound way the parallel between 
private war and public war. The series 
was closed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
made the most remarkable speech of the 
occasion, because he spoke for the men of 
affairs in the nation, who really control 
public opinion. Mr. Carnegie is one of the 
earliest advocates of national movements 
in these directions. As early as Mr. Blaine’s 
Pan-American Congress he was a leading 
member of that body. 

The immense assembly, with a perfectly 
unanimous shout of assent, indorsed the 
resolutions of the morning. 

Governor Durbar of Indiana with the 
committee appointed by the conference 
presented the resolutions to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and to the 
President. 

The American Peace Society had called 
a special meeting, which appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee to arrange for an inter- 
national assembly in some American city, 
to meet next summer. 

The International Congress at Rouen last 
October accepted an invitation to meet in 
America in 1904,—and this committee will 
arrange for the place and time of meeting. 


Epwarp FE. Hae. 
WasuincrTon, D.C. 


Miss Brigham’s Book Mission. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given $1,000 to 
the Lend a Hand Book Mission established 
thirteen years since by Miss Sarah P. Brig- 
ham. This will provide in part for the im- 
mediate need in supplying travelling libraries 
for the mountain sections and other remote 
places of the South. Every impulse given 
this work directly advances the cause of 
human progress. 


Records of the Past. 


A movement is being started to secure 
through Congress the enactment of a law 
to provide for the protection of the historic 
and prehistoric ruins of the United States. 
With this end in view Records of the Past 
Exploration Society is circulating a_peti- 
tion, together with a short statement of the 
work of the society which has just com- 
pleted its second year of active work and 
shows a remarkable record. ‘The society is 
now by far the largest in the world engaged 
in historical research, its members number- 
ing 3,500, scattered all over the world, Dur- 
ing the past year it has secured the appoint- 
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ment, by the Department of the Interior, of 
a custodian of antiquities in the Canyons de 
Chelly and del Muerto, which is the most 
important prehistoric centre of our country, 
and one which was suffering much at the 
hands of tourists and curio collectors. 

The petition which they will present to 
Congress this coming winter provides for 
the protection of the invaluable historic and 
prehistoric ruins of this country, and asks 
for the enactment of laws governing the 
right of collection, exploration, or excava- 
tion in or adjacent to any prehistoric monu- 
ments and ruins on government lands with- 
out the express written authority of such 
persons as Congress may designate; for the 
passage of a law prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of prehistoric objects from the United 
States except under such restrictions as 
Congress may establish; that so much of 
all lands belonging to the United States as 
will assure the protection of its archzologi- 
cal monuments, ruins, pyramids, mounds, 
tombs, buildings, or other fixed objects illus- 
trative of the history of the primitive races 
of America may be withdrawn from settle- 
ment or alienation; that all antiquities be- 
longing to the government of the United 
States, which may be of interest in the 
study of the early and primitive history of 
the peoples of North America, be declared 
to belong to the government and people of 
the United States, and their removal pro- 
hibited; that to injure archeological monu- 
ments or ruins, fixed archeological remains, 
be declared a misdemeanor punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, 

This memorial voices the sentiments of 
many thousands of the citizens of our coun- 
try. During the past few years a very gen- 
eral feeling has prevailed in scientific and 
educational centres in favor of national 
legislation for the protection of the remains 
of the prehistoric and primitive peoples of 
our country. Many distinguished members 
of Congress have declared themselves in 
favor of such legislation, and it only requires 
an expression of opinion from prominent 
citizens to secure suitable action by Con- 


gress. 


From Washington. 

The Unitarian woman in Washington nat- — 
urally turns her steps, on her first Sunday, 
to All Souls’ Church. The day was pleas- 
ant, the temperature—about forty—seem- 
ing bland and spring-like to one who had 
left Massachusetts at twenty-eight below 
zero, with most water-pipes frozen solidly. A 
throng of particularly well-dressed strangers 
crowded into the church doors, faster than 
the courteous ushers could conveniently 
dispose of them, so that regular attendants 
reached their pews with some difficulty 
through the crowd standing inside the doors. 
When the service began, apparently every 
seat was filled. Unitarians may try to 
avoid the sin of denominational self-con- 
ceit, refraining from thanking the Lord that 


they are not as other men, yet they cannot 


help noticing the intelligent, refined, well- 
dressed, and well-to-do air of any large as- 
sembly of their fellow-believers——an air 
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eminently characterizing the congregation 
of All Souls’ this morning. 

The church itself gives one an agreeable 
first impression. Its interior has a relig- 
ious atmosphere, is homelike and attrac- 
tive, the courtesy shown to strangers in- 
creasing the at-home feeling. 

Dr. E. E. Hale sat in the pulpit with the 
pastor, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. He took part 
in the service, reading the seventeenth chap- 
ter of John and making the prayer. We 
looked upon him with reverence,—such a 
venerable presence, representing so much 
that is dear to Unitarian tradition, so near 
now the summit of the hill, whence he looks 
back on a long life, crowded full of work 
to uplift humanity, and where the clear 
shining of the western glory already illu- 
mines soul and face. Great is the privilege 
and the help to be borne by such an one up 
to God in prayer, expressing the simple, 
unquestioning faith of a child approaching a 
tenderly loved father. 

At the close of the prayer Dr. Hale left 
the pulpit, taking a seat in the front pew 
on one side. Mr. Pierce took his text from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth verses of the one 
hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm and the 
fifth verse of John xvii., the general idea of 
the sermon being that God has a compre- 
hensive, all embracing plan from the be- 
ginning, and that we mortals ‘“‘walk not 
with aimless feet,’ but are part of the plan. 
The sermon was both eloquent and ear- 
nest. and was unwritten. Mr. Pierce is 
considered here a brilliant preacher, and im- 
presses one also as an active, devoted 
worker, 

The music was beautiful, both organist 
and quartette rendering selections from 
“Stabat Mater” and all the selections with 
fine feeling as well as execution. During 
a sole hy the bass the collection was taken 
up,—evidently, by the well-laden appear- 
ance of the plates, an important feature in 
a Washington church, where strangers in- 
evitably compose so large a part of the con- 
gregations. 

After the service Mr Pierce came down 
in front of the pulpit, giving strangers as 
well as friends a cordial greeting. Dr. Hale, 
meantime, was edging his way toward the 
chapel in the rear endeavoring to escape, 
but was at once surrounded and hemmed 
in by an eager crowd of hand-shakers. 
Really, we the common people, ought to 
be more considerate and_ self-sacrificing. 
It is, no doubt, delightful for Mrs. Jenkins 
of Jenkinsville, let us say, to recall to Dr. 
Hale the time when it was her privilege to 
entertain him during a State conference 
thirty years ago, to tell him that her little 
boy, whom he no doubt recalls, is now mar- 
ried, with a little boy of his own, etc.; and 
Miss Sparks, whose uncle met Dr. Hale so 
delightfully at the Saratoga Conference 
fifteen years ago, naturally wishes to ex- 
change greetings with the eminent man, 
and give him the latest news of her uncle; 
and so on, and on. But what a bore for the 
victim, and a fatigue that certainly a man 
_ of Dr. Hale’s years might well be spared. 

The Young People’s Religious Union met 
in the chapel at seven in the evening, and 
at eight an evening service was held in the 
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church. For four Sundays Mr. Pierce will 
treat of “Some Typical Hard Sayings of 
Jesus.” There was a good congregation, 
not so large as that of the morning, and 
largely composed of different individuals. 
Mr. Pierce treated his topic, ‘“The Keys of 
the Kingdom,” in an ingenious and instruc- 
tive way. “Again the music was delight- 
ful As we rose to sing Dr Furness’s beau- 
tiful hymn,— 


“Softly by God’s hand unfurled,”’— 


I could but think how dear, after all, is the 
church of one’s own faith. It is not neces- 
sary to consider that our particular form of 
faith holds any monopoly of religion. But 
how dear it is to us, how homelike and nat- 
ural is it to the stranger, far from home, 
again to join in the familiar service, sing 
hymns precious from a thousand tender 
associations, and feel that those around us, 
unknown though they may be, are still in 
a peculiar sense our brothers and _ sisters, 
seeking heaven by the same path in which 
we too are stumbling along. 

On Wednesday evening of this week the 
Unitarian Club holds its annual meeting in 
the lecture room of the church, and on 
Thursday evening occurs a parish sociable, 
with dramatic readings, in the same room. 

The burning topic of the hour here in 
Washington is not, as might be supposed, 
the Panama question, but the extension 
of the work hours of government employees 
one-half hour, to half-past four. The papers 
are full of it, all being enlisted on the side 
of the employees, perhaps, because, as a 
young woman employed in the Census Office 
said of the employees, ‘‘We are the popula- 
tion.’ The employees number one hun- 
dred thousand. They begin work promptly 
at nine. A little before that hour the streets 
are alive with men and women hurrying to 
their business. They are allowed a half- 
hour for luncheon. The young woman 
mentioned is at present at work on the 
Philippine census. She copies all day Span- 
ish words whose meaning she knows not, 
and finds hand and brain weary at four 
o’clock. But she and others say, ‘‘What 
are you going to do about it? If we resign, 
there are plenty standing ready to step into 
our places.’ There is said to be a list of 
seventeen thousand or more persons wait- 
ing to take government employ. 

The winter here, as elsewhere, is consid- 
ered unprecedented. Six inches of fresh- 
fallen snow covers the ground. this morn- 
ing. The great elms and evergreens in [La- 
fayette Park are laden with a picturesque- 
ness suggestive of New England, and the 
statues of the distinguished Frenchmen 
surrounding Lafayette wear snow caps on 
one side their bronze heads with a rakish 
air ill comporting with their dignity. But 
Gen. Jackson rides on undismayed into the 
ether, cocked hat held gallantly aloft, head 
erect, undaunted “Old Hickory” still, though 
snow or the heavens fall. The innumerable 
automobiles and cabs toil heavily through 
the snow, and now and then the sleigh of 
the favored few jingles merrily by. From 
the White House floats the Stars and Stripes, 
—long may they wave!—and beyond, in 
the clear air, looms up the noble monument 
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to Washington. It certainly gives one a 
certain thrill to be in Washington, where 
history has been, and still is being, made, 
Mary P. WELLS SMITH. 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


Brooke Herford as a Politician. 


BY J. RYDINGS. 


The death of Brooke Herford calls back 
to my mind a certain part of my life, the 
time when I lived in Salford, Manchester, 
England, and took a small part in the po- 
litical and social life of that old English 
town. Perhaps I may add just a little to 
what is being said and written about Mr. 
Herford since his death took place. It is 
about thirty years ago since I lived in Sal- 
ford,.and occasionally attended service at 
the chapel in Strangeways, where Mr. Her- 
ford preached. I remember when he came 
back from his first visit to this country, and 
in a sernion told us of the wonderful and in- 
teresting continent beyond the seas, It was 
as a politician that the preacher most im- 
pressed me. It seems odd in an American 
sense to apply such a term, but the word 
has an utterly different sense on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Our vld borough of 
Salford was strongly partisan, and during 
the agitation when Gladstone brought in 
his bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church party feeling rose to a great height. 
The town hall where meetings were held 
had to be guarded by policemen, and to 
keep out the “lewd fellows of the baser sort”’ 
who belonged to the opposite party, of 
course. Admission could only be had by 
tickets. The Liberal clubs gave these away 
to their friends and the Tories did the same, 
and in this way something approaching to 
order was secured while the speeches were 
being made. Disestablishment in Ireland 
was bad enough for a Salford Tory to put 
up with; but Mr. Herford went further, and, 
in common with most English Dissenters, 
he was a Liberationist, and ‘advocated the 
disestablishment of the English Church, be- 
lieving that religion itself would gain by 
being separated from the State. At the 
time to which I refer party feeling ran high 
in Salford. Meetings were held all over the 
borough, and Brooke Herford was one of 
the most frequent speakers. But he be- 
lieved that admission by ticket was not 
necessary, and he proposed to the local 
Liberal leaders that it should be abandoned 
They were amazed at the proposition. The 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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town hall, they said, would be wrecked and 
the ‘platform smashed, and heads, including 
that of Mr. Herford himself, would surely 
be broken. “I would like us to try it,” 
said the clergyman; but the local managers 
would not listen to such a thing. ‘Well, 
then,’ said Brooke Herford, “I will try it 
myself”’ And in a day or two after the 
walls of the town were placarded with the 
following announcement: “Rev. Brooke 
Herford will lecture at»the Salford Town 
Hall, and his subject will be ‘Why I am a 
Liberationist and favor the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church.’ Churchmen, 
Conservatives, Orangemen, and other op 
ponents earnestly invited. No tickets re- 
quired.”’” The meeting passed off without 
the smashing of a single pane of glass, the 
platform remained intact, and everybody 
was amazed to see how well the bellicose 
Tories of the neighborhood could behave 
under such trying circunistances,—a Dis- 
senting preacher who “didn’t believe in 
Christ,” a Liberal and even a Liberationist, 
addressing an audience in a_ stronghold 
where men would fight for ‘“‘the Church’ at 
election time even if their attire was so 
damaged in the fray that the pawn-broker 
would not look at it when it afterward went 
to be pledged. “I am disgusted with our 
cowardice,” said a prominent Liberal to 
me, the day after. ‘‘Here we have barrti- 
caded the doors, and spent money on tickets, 
and this Unitarian minister has shown that 
the English sense of fair dealing can be ap- 
pealed to successfully even in the worst part 
of the town where ignorance and bigotry 
and violence are the main features of the 
population.”” We never resorted to the 
ticket system after that, neither did our 
Tory opponents. There was noise and dis- 
turbance at the meetings, of course, but the 
speakers could be heard by the bulk of the 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


‘ The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 12. There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and St. John, 
and Mrs. Keyes. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand December 1, 1903. + 
From donations .....+++ .se+ ss 
Income of invested funds 
Interest on bank deposit 

Investment Church Building: Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans. 

Bequest of Mrs. Susan G. Page of Boston, 
unconditioned and eorablia hed asa fund 
bearing her name. 

Books sold, etc.. +...» 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes .... 00+ seeeeee eee eees 
Books, tracts, etCects. 20d cess cccseee cece 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 
General investments, amount invested . 

* Investment Church Boilding. Lie Fund, 


loaned to churches. . 11,400.00 

All other purposes... seeeseceseeeee cere ges 12.42 
Cash on hand Jan, 1, 1904.-+0+ seer sevecee seeeee 16,037 20 
$42,789 89 
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The cash on hand includes the follow- 
ing :-— 
Balance of — Balding Loan cps on 

hand.. $11,678.76 

4,358 44 
$16,037.20 

The business of the Southern States hav- 
ing precedence, the Southern States Com- 
mittee reported the following appropriations 
which were adopted by the board for the 
year beginning Jan. 1, 1904: to the Church 
of Our Father, Atlanta, Ga:, $400; to Rev. 
M. F. Ham, for work in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
$600; to the First Unitarian Church, New 
Orleans, La., $200; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Dallas, Tex., $300; for field work in 
the South, $250; for circuit work in North 
Carolina, at the discretion of the secretary, 
$100; to Rev. John L,. Robinson, for work 
in Richmond, Va., at the discretion of the 
secretary, $1,000. Upon the nomination of 
the Southern Committee it was 

Voted, That Rev. John L. Robinson be appointed State 
Secretary for Virginia, for the year beginning January 1, 
1904. 

Voted, That the income of the Frothingham Fund, No. 
2, for the year}1g04, be distributed as follows: To the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, 


$600; to the Calhoun Colored School, Alabama, the 
balance. 


The New England States Committee re- 
ported the following vote which was adopted: 


Voted, That an appropriation of $500 be made at the 
discretion of the secretary, for work in and about Ells- 
worth, Me., for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1903. 

The Western States Committee reported 
the following vote which was adopted :— 


Contributions for “special urposes, “not” “yet 
called for, and for general purposes ....++++ 


Voted, To appropriate, at the discretion of the secretary, 
for the work of Rev. E. E. Newbert, at Indianapolis, the 
$s00 contributed by Mrs. H. S. Grew for that object. 

The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported that no loans had been 
made and no applications rejected during 
the preceding month. 

The president announced that he had ap- 
pointed as a special committee on work in 
Greater Boston, Messrs. Eells, Frothingham, 
Little, Hutchinson, St. John, and Mrs. Keyes. 

Upon the recommendation of the above 
special committee it was 


Voted, That the president be authorized to call together 
a permanent Committee of Counsel for the work in and 
near Boston, said committee to consist of the president 
and secretary of the Association as its president and secre- 
tary, together with the pastor, the chief lay officer, and 
the president of the Branch Alliance of each Unitarian 
church in Suffolk County and Brookline, or as many of 
such churches as adopt this proposal. 


Voted, To appoint, in accordance with-the instructions 
of the last annual meeting of the Association, Rey. George 
A. Thayer of Cincinnati and Mr. Frank T. Fay of East 
Boston additional members of the Nominating Committee 
for the current year. 


Adjourned. : 
CHARLES E. St, JOHN, 
Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, — 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 

It is unwise to press any argument too 
far. There is sure to be a reaction injurious 
to the very cause in hand. This remark 
applies to current discussions as to educa- 
tion in religion, or education and religion. 
Extreme advocates would seem to claim 
that education in religion will bring about 
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everything desired. We know that is not 
true. 

However, all intelligent observers must 
agree that at the present time the emphasis 
needs to be laid on education when that word 
is used in its large, comprehensive sense. Too 
much has been left to memorizing, to hap- 
hazard instruction, and to emotional con- 
ditions. An “evangelical” writer very well 
said: ‘‘Almost every religious problem of 
to-day resolves itself into a problem of re- 
ligious education. This is very obvious, 
for instance, in the question of the Bible in 
the public schools, or of the fitting of men 
for the modern demands of the ministry, or 
of the continued existence of the Sunday- 
school. The question as to the authority 
of the Bible has been in this age what the 
question as to the authority of the Church 
was in the time of the Reformation.” . 

Germane to this is the coming meeting of 
the Religious Education Association in 
Philadelphia, March 2, 3, and 4. There was 
some doubt expressed a year ago when this 
association was formed as to the practical 
results likely to follow. [Every step since 
has been in the right direction. The or- 
ganization has been perfected and the wheels 
of routine work put in motion. Dr, Ira 
Landrith of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
elected general secretary. Testimonies go to 
prove that he will be a very efficient execu- 
tive officer in the field and at headquarters. 
Prof. C. W. Votaw of Chicago has been 
elected permanent editorial secretary. It 
will be his duty to edit all the publications 
ordered by the executive board. 

The sessions of the association at Phila- 
delphia will be devoted to the subject of 
the Bible——on Wednesday, March 2, “The 
Bible in Religious Experience’; Thursday, 
March 3, “The Bible in Education’; and 
Friday, March 4, “The Bible in Social and 
Civic Life.” Distributed through the three 
days will be the discussion of other subjects 
such as “Religious Education in the Home,” 
“The Annual Survey of Progress in Relig- 
ious and Moral Education. ” An important 
feature is “Departmental Sessions,’’ occupy- 
ing the forenoons of Thursday and Friday. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools pursues its steady way. The latest 
meeting was Tuesday evening, January 12, 
at the Chicago Business Women’s Club. ‘The 
chief address was by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, on “Important Factors in Character- 
building.” By some newspaper reports Mr. 
Hawley evidently repeated his criticism of 
certain parts of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures, as unavailable in the highest re- 
ligious and moral teaching. There can be 
no doubt of the validity of this criticism; 
but on the whole the chief thing for us to 
do now, liberals and conservatives, is to 
emancipate the Bible and to place it in the 
light of reverence and reason. Some of its 
contents are historical, some ethical, some 
spiritual; and the Bible teaching of the 
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twentieth century must wisely discrimi- 
nate. 

I get tidings from many Sunday-schools, 
and wish I could make note of them all in 
this department. Now and then some 
special case should find room even in our 
limited space. I hear that at Atlanta, Ga., 
our Sunday-school is increasing. Rev. Mr. 
Langston will be remembered by many in 
Boston as a faithful worker among the young 
people. Such growth as is reported in his 
present field is in the right direction for all 
the interests of the parish. 

The Sunday School Association, Essex 
Hall, London, has sent out its ‘Annual 
Letter’ through Mr. Ion Pritchard, the 
honorable secretary. It describes the pub- 
lications of 1903, and gives statistics from 
various schools. The committee has in 
hand a project for making their publica- 
tions better known among the schools, and 
proposes to co-operate with the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Miss Marian 
Pritchard, well known as a leader in Sunday- 
school work, has been made president of the 
association. ‘Two new books are in hand,— 
one on the New Testament by Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, and another, ‘‘Stories of the 
Old Masters,” by Miss Lawford. ‘The Fourth 
Summer School for Teachers and Others will 
be held at Oxford this year. This project 
has been a great success. ‘The object of 
this short summer school is to endeavor to 
raise the ideal of the teachers by infusing 
that enthusiasm naturally resulting from 
the coming together of those who have.com- 
mon interests, and providing opportunity 
for the study of subjects bearing upon their 
work.” I congratulate the London Sunday- 
School Association on these tokens of pros- 
perity and progress. 

Epwarp A. HorrTon, 


Young People’s Religious 
nion, 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of Union 
delegates is to be held in Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Tuesday, January 19, at one 
o’clock. The notice of this meeting was ac- 
cidentally omitted from the Monthly Report. 
In spite of this omission, though, a large at- 
tendance is hoped for. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church gave a banquet in 
the Every-Day Church last Thursday. They 
invited the President of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to be present and to speak, 
and accordingly Mr. Davis made a short 
address. 

The Young People’s Religious Union of 
Cohasset takes charge of the afternoon ser- 
vice on the first Sunday of every year. The 
great snowstorm prevented them from hold- 
ing their service on January 3, as they had 
planned; but on the roth they had a most 
. successful meeting. Prof. Hale went down 
from Cambridge, and addressed an en- 
thusiastic audience of at least a hun- 
dred. 
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TOPIC FOR JANUARY 31. 
UNITARIAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY REV. MINOT ©. SIMONS. 
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They are all for purposes of co-operation 
among Unitarians. It should be carefully 
borne in mind that Unitarians organize for 
purposes of more efficient denominational 
work and never for the establishment of a 
governing body. 

The American Unitarian Association rep- 
resents our free churches organized for de- 
nominational business and for missionary 
purposes. Officers are elected, both for 
leadership and for administration. Its 
originators were conservative. They feared 
the sectarian spirit: they were not aggressive 
in missionary activity. They issued a call 
for an organization ‘for the purpose of 
union, sympathy, and co-operation in the 
cause of Christian truth and Christian char- 
ity.” For years its range of service was 
narrow. Its suggestions to churches and 
conferences were few. But in late years its 
missionary activity has immensely increased, 
and its aid and counsel in all church matters 
is widely sought. And this is a tendency 
in the right direction. Let every Unitarian 
realize that individualism has its weakness 
as well as strength. In union there is effi- 
ciency. Let the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation represent such union not to control, 
but to serve. Let us put into it not machin- 
ery, but a spirit,—the spirit of co-operation 
under leadership. 

The Women’s Alliance represents our 
Unitarian women organized, first in local 
societies and then in a national fellowship. 
It “is an attempt of Unitarian women to 
unite on a higher plane than social or even 
charitable work can: afford,—to unite in 


| helping to sustain the churches, in giving 


the women of the widely separated branches 
the consciousness of belonging to a strong 
and helpful organization which cares for its 
individual members and lends them a help- 
ing hand in need, in quickening religious 
and denominational zeal, and in leading 
them to inform themselves as to the founda- 
tions on which our church and our faith 
rest:” 5 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
an organization for the purpose of promoting 
moral and religious instruction. Its ac- 
tivities are not only missionary, but it pub- 
lishes lesson manuals, service books, and 
various appliances for Sunday-school work. 
In a multitude of ways it is ‘‘the friend of 
the home and the ally of the church.” And 
the churches are more and more looking to 
this agency for inspiration and guidance in 
the instruction of -our children in the prin- 
ciples of our faith. What should we do 
without it? In answering that question one 
finds his indebtedness to this organization 
great and varied. 

The Young People’s Religious Union rep- 
resents our young people organized, the 
local societies brought into a national fel- 
lowship. Its members should regard it as 
an opportunity. It is a means for the cul- 
tivation of a religious sentiment, of religious 
habits, and, as a result, of a religious temper. 
Any habit “tends to make us permanently 
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what we are for the moment.’’ Another re- 
sult should be an increase of moral power. 
No one can constantly feel the touch of 
religious sentiment without being kept up 
to his best moral ideals and purposes. And 
then these two results must lead to a third, 
an increase of loyalty to one’s church. One 
will love it more and work harder for it. 
One will feel a deeper sense of attachment to 
it and responsibility for it. It will mean 
more as a source of a great influence making 
for character and the spread of rational re- 
ligion in the world. 

Details —They can be found abundantly 
in the Unitarian Year Book. Fine articles 
may also be found in the Regzster, Sept. 19, 
1901 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service, January 
27, at King’s Chapel, will be conducted by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


The meeting of the Ministerial Union at 
Channing Hall next Monday at 10.30 will be 
addressed by Rev. William'Lloyd of Stone- 
ham on Shelley. All ministers invited. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


At the Church of the Disciples, Charles 
Gordon Ames: Peter and Susan Lesley will 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world- wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


An Immense Establishment.—The history of the 
retail trade of Boston affords few examples of more con- 
stant growth than that of the Paine Furniture Co. This 
house is now nearly three-quarters of a century old. A 
dozen years ago it was the largest retail furniture store in 
the world. Now it has seven distinct lines of business 
under its control, embracing general furniture, draperies, 
rugs, wall papers, sanitary bedding, work made to order, 
interior finish and decoration, all under one roof. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Pittsfield, Mass., 16th inst., by Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver, Jr., Edward Proctor Caldwell, of Boston, and 
Louise Marie Drost of Pittsfield. 

In West Bridgewater, Mass., by Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, 
Walter L. West and Mrs. Ella M. Nelson, both of 
Brockton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Fv NERAL eet ake one 
d EMBALMERS, 
2326 and ases Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention giver to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 7 


A aes CHILDREN will be received into the family 
of a clergyman, moving from the city to a beautiful 
New England town. Watchful oversight of school work, 
with needed assistance. Terms, $500. Home instruction 
entirely, if desired, by modern methods and at ee 
rates, Very highest references. Address W C., 
Christian Register. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 
in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 
Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of 
lots near street cars to settlers. — fare to city. 
S. Reap, Highland Springs, 
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be made the subject of a memorial discourse 
next Sunday morning. Prof. Lesley died 
in Milton, June 1, 1903; Mrs. Lesley died 
last Saturday,—he in his eighty-fourth year, 
she in her eighty-first. 


The hour of the Afternoon Talks on ‘‘The 
Inner Life’ given by Rev. James Eells on 
Tuesday afternoons in the chapel of the 
First Church on Marlboro Street has been 
changed from half-past four to four o’clock. 
All who may be interested to attend will be 
welcome. 


Meetings. 

The monthly gathering of the Unitarian 
Club was attended by about two hundred 
members and guests. Among those at the 
head table were Chief Justice Marcus P. 
Knowlton, Rev. Charles Merriam, Dr. Walter 
E,. Parker, and Rabbi Charles Fleischer. 
Horace G Wadlin, librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, was elected president 
of the club, to succeed George Wigglesworth, 
who has held the office for two years and 
who was given a hearty vote of thanks on 
retiring. The other officers elected were: 
vice-presidents, Solomon Lincoln and Pres- 
ident Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity; treasurer, Francis H. Brown; sec- 
retary, Charles W. Birtwell; executive 
committee, D. Walter Channing, Jerome 
Jones, and Herbert Nash. The after- 
dinner entertainment consisted of a lecture 
and exhibition of stereopticon and cinemat- 
ograph views illustrating the progress in 
both education and useful industries of late 
years made by blind people of all ages. The 
lecture was by Charles F. F. Campbell of 
London, England, son of Dr. Joseph Camp- 
bell, a native of Tennessee, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and for a time associated 
with Dr. Howe in his work for the blind in 
South Boston. 


Churches. 


NEWTON CENTRE CHURCH.—Rev. Morgan 
Millar: The annual meeting, held January 4, 
was the most largely attended and success- 
ful in the history ef the society. The 
reports read showed all departments of the 
church to be in a prosperous condition and 
a balance in the treasury, despite increased 
expenditures. In a spirit of each for all 
and all for each we face the new year with 
confidence and cheer. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.-—All Souls’ Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Marion F. Ham: The 
annual meeting began with a supper, after 
which the business session was called to 
order by the vice-president of the board of 
directors, Mr. W. M. Bowron. ‘The reports 
of the various committees showed that never 
in the history of the Unitarian movement 
in Chattanooga had the church been in so 
prosperous a condition as now. Mr. Thomas 
Rowell, treasurer. reported a decided gain 
in the finances over last year. Subscrip- 
tions have been doubled, and all church in- 
debtedness cancelled. Miss Gregg reported 
the Women’s Alliance work aggressive, with 
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a considerable balance in bank to its credit. 
The Sunday-school reported an increased 
attendance and a good balance in the treas- 
ury. At the election of officers the present 
board was unanimously re-elected. Then 
followed the after-dinner speeches, Mr. 
Bowron acting as toast-master. The re- 
sponses were mainly humorous as _ befitted 
the genial occasion, but the speakers all 
closed with serious words of desire for the 
furtherance of the work of the church. The 
spirit of the gathering showed deep sincerity 
of purpose and hearty good will toward all 
other denominations and their religious 
work. Every branch of the church work is 
in a state of healthy activity, the average 
is greatly improved, and the high water-mark 
of prosperity reported a year ago has been 
raised. 


Saco, Mge.—Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: The annual fair was most success- 
ful from every point of view. One of the 
most gratifying features was the unusually 
large number of friends from other churches. 
It was strongly suggestive of a growing 
feeling of friendship and good will. 
Lend a Hand Club early in the fall sent a 
beautiful doll to a fair held by one of the 
colored schools in the South, and just before 
Christmas sent a good-sized box of about 
fifty books to another school in response 
to an appeal. At Christmas time the mem- 
bers of the club made a generous contribu- 
tion of clothing to the city missionary, to be 
distributed among the needy poor of the 
city. The Unitarian Club is studying the 
Life of Jesus, meeting fortnightly.. The 
pastor, desiring to increase the interest and 
efficiency of the Sunday-school, has prepared 
a series of lessons on the Old Testament. 
At each session the pastor gives a brief intro- 
ductory talk, questioning the scholars on 
the previous Sunday’s lesson, and giving 
suggestions on the lesson for the day. These 
talks are made more practical to the children 
by the use of a map. So far the experiment 
has worked well. Through the kindness of 
a friend of the school every scholar was pre- 
sented on Christmas Sunday with a beauti- 
ful Bible, in which was written the scholar’s 
name and some appropriate Bible verse. 
The sermon topics for the next six Sundays 
are to be: “Is there a God?” ‘Where is 
God?” “Can God be Found?” ‘How can 
we Know Him, or Know when we have 
Found Him?” ‘‘How do we know that He is 
Our Father?” ‘How do we know that He 
is the Father of all Souls?” 


SaLt Lake City, Uran.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr.: The Unity Club 
of this church, recently started, bids fair to 
become very popular in the city. Meetings 
are held semi-monthly, and the members 
are this year enjoying a course of lectures on 
Germany, German literature, and music. 
At a recent meeting, at which the attendance 
was considerably over one hundred, the pro- 
gramme included a talk on the early liter- 
ature of Germany and the Nibelungen Lied 
by Mrs. G. C. Kelsey, and a review of the 
life of Richard Wagner and the legendary 
sources of his music dramas by Mrs Fabyan, 
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After the literary part of the programme, 
refreshments were served, and a pleasant 
social hour was passed. 

es 


Thomas Kerr, D.D. 


Dr. Kerr was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
May 24, 1824. He died on Sunday morning, 
Jan. 3, 1904, at Rockford, Ill. He had been 
in feeble health for several years, having re- 
tired from the active duties of the ministry 
in 1900. He received a broad and liberal 
education in his native city, first at Gor- 
don’s College and then at the University of 
Aberdeen. He came to America in 184}, 
studied medicine in the University of Iowa, 
graduating in 1850; and he practised his 
profession for seven years. Without taking 
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More gardens and farms are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than any other in ‘ 
America. There is reason for this, cat 

We own and operate over 5000 acres tort 
the production of our warranted seeds, 
In order toinduce you to try them, we 
make you the following unpre- ¢ 
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2000 Blanching Celery. 
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any special theological training he was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Baptist Church 
in 1857. In 1860 he became pastor of the 
Baptist church in Rockford where he re- 
sided continuously for forty-four years. 
During the Civil War he was a tower of 
strength to the Union cause. Gradually his 
theological views broadened: the stricter 
members of his church accused him of 
heresy, and in 1870 he and forty-eight of 
his friends were expelled. A new church, 
with a broad, undogmatic basis, was imme- 
diately organized, called the Church of the 
Christian Union; and Dr. Kerr became its 
pastor. For thirty years he preached from 
its pulpit, retiring as pastor emeritus in 
1900. 

Dr. Kerr was a man of commanding pres- 
ence,—tall, straight, broad-shouldered, with 
large head, abundant hair, and flowing 
beard; graceful in movement, courteous in 
manner, winsome in countenance. He se- 
cured attention and won respect wherever 
he appeared. He was an elegant, gracious, 
cultivated “gentleman of the old school.” 
It was a delight to meet him, and the meet- 
ing would always be remembered as a bene- 
diction. Dr. Kerr was a tireless and dis- 
criminating reader of the great books; a 
clear and vigorous thinker, ranging widely 
over all the great problems of human life; 
a preacher of impressive eloquence, rich in 
suggestion and forceful in exposition of the 
fundamental principles of the religious life; 
a powerful advocate of Christian union, with 
no liking for controversy, indifferent to 
names, and with little appreciation of the 
necessity of fellowship and co-operation; a 
citizen of sterling worth and great public 
spirit, a friend of quick sympathies and un- 
limited good feeling, a pastor attentive to 
the varied needs of his people. He won the 
first place in the hearts of the people of the 
city of Rockford, beloved by all while living, 
tenderly mourned by every one now that he 
has gone to his immortal rest. The affec- 
tionate tributes recently paid to his memory 
by his associates in the pulpits of Rockford 
and by all the prominent men of the commu- 
nity are an impressive evidence of the no- 
bility of his character and the wide useful- 
ness of his life. 

Dr. Kerr took little interest in the 
denominational affairs of our Unitarian 
churches. He loved the Unitarian and the 
Universalist brethren. He attended con- 
ferences when asked to speak: he allowed 
himself to be enrolled among the Unitarian 
ministers of America. His preaching 
sounded the Unitarian note. His work in 
Rockford was made possible by the efforts 
of the Unitarian church which preceded 
the organization of his own society, but in 
his reaction against the narrow sectarian- 
ism of former years he very naturally went 
to the opposite extreme and failed to appre- 
ciate the importance of organization in re- 
ligion. He did not understand the need or 
value of denominational enthusiasm,—the 
power not ourselves that makes religion a 
corporate life. But in the passing of Dr. 

. Kerr we recognize that an eloquent minister, 
an advocate and example of high ideals, a 
true and beloved friend, has entered into 
his reward. 
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SEVEN IN ONE. 


ness are as follows: 
of every grade, (2) Draperies, 
(Oriental and Domestic), (4) Wall Papers, 
(5) Sanitary Bedding, (6) Special work 
made to order, 
Decoration. 


How many persons realize that with 


the constant growth and enlargement of 
our business we have now seven distinct 
departments, 
large and wholly independent patronage, 
but all allied together, making a unit-for 
furnishing a residence complete in perfect 
harmony. 


each one having a. very 


These seven different branches of. isi. 
(1) Regular furniture 


(3) Rugs 


(7) Interior finish . and 


In each of Eee lines you have the benefit of our one-price system, of « our 
individual guarantee of every transaction, of our special artists, and of. Canal 


Street prices. 


Once more let us remind you that Boston contains in this estab- 


lishment the largest retail furniture store in the world. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.) 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST.. 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 

cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5- Working and Resting. (By Rubert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer, 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 
12. I. The God We Worship. 


13. Il. The Christ We Love. 
15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbéeis or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association. 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Nercusor, By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL MgtTuHop: How. it. is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History. and 

Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.50 per hundred. 
6. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 


Lawrance, {1.00 per hundred, 
No. Tue JupGment; The True Doctrine of the 
uae ment, Individual and Universal. By Rey. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per mungerd 
No. 9. THe BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
No.1. Lisgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. zt. oo per hundred. 
No. 13. Joszry Suet ier: The Old Unitarianism ‘and 
e New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
+ hundred. 
No. 24. HAT O'cLocK 1s IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. ¢ 
No.5. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 18. How we HELPED our MINISTER TO WRITE 


© Goop SeRmMons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. s50°cents per hundred. 
No. 19. Four Sermons on RevIVALs. By. Rev. S. M. 
—- $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents. 


No. 20. Tukopore Parker’s LetTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred. ‘ 
No.ax. THe THEotocy oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 
No. 23. A WorkKING Pt IN tes Ss By Rev. J:H. 
Crooker, $1.50 per hundred 
No, 24. THE Ce NITARIAN PostTion,. Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 6o-cents 
per hundred. 
No. 26. Tue Resurr&gcTION or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furnass. . $1.00 per hundred. 
| No. 27. SHORT AND LoncG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CuRIsTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. Tue SupersTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious Bioop oF CuristT. . By 
Bey. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY» 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


Somebody asked Spurgeon if a man could 
be a Christian and belong to a brass band. 
“Yes, I think he might,’’ Spurgeon replied, 
“but, he would make it very difficult for his 
next-door neighbor to be one.” 


Uncle John: ‘Well, Mary, my dear, what 
a long time it is since I saw you! And so 
you have a little sister now! I suppose she 
cries sometimes?’ Little Mary: ‘“‘Cries? I 
should think she does! I never knew any 
one who seemed to look on the dark side of 
things as she does!’ 


Kathleen had been sent on an errand to 
town, and, when she came in rosy and happy, 
her mistress said, ‘‘Why, Kathleen, how 
pink your cheeks are! You look as if the 
winds had kissed you.’’ Kathleen dropped 
her eyes and murmured, “Indade, mum, 
but that wasn’t his name.” 


The instructor was trying to teach the 
class the lesson that brain work is no less 
important than the work of one’s hands. 
“Now,” he said, ‘‘to recapitulate, how many 
kinds of labor are there?” ‘Two,’ replied 
the solemn-faced young man, “‘organized and 
agonized.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Doctor: ‘Well, Mrs. O’Brien, I hope your 
husband has taken his medicine regularly, 
eh?’ Mrs. O’Brien: “Shure, then, Doctor, 
I’ve been sorely puzzled. The label says, 
‘One pill to be taken three times a day,’ and 
for the life of me I don’t see how it can be 
taken more than once!’’-—Punch, 


Through a typographical error in the title, 
a bill came to the Senate reading “‘A bill to 
retire pretty officersin the Navy,” etc., when 
it should have read “‘petty” officers. Senator 
Tillman saw the bill, read the title, and said: 
“That’s a good idea. Retire all the pretty 
officers, and give Bob Evans a chance.” 


“‘Here’s a curious item, Joshua,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lemington, spreading out the 
Billeville Mirror in her ample lap. ‘The 
Nellie IX. Williams of Gloucester reports that 
she saw two whales, a cow and a calf, float- 
ing off Cape Cod the day before yesterday.” 
“Well, ma,” replied old Mr. Lemington, 
““what’s the matter with that?” ‘‘Why, 
it’s all right about the two whales, Joshua; 
but what bothers me is how the cow and the 
calf got way out there!” 


On his first day at school Johnnie’s teacher 
asked him, ‘“‘Can you read?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,”’ 
replied Johnny boldly. ‘‘Well, now we shall 
see,’’ said the teacher, and she pointed to 
a sentence. As Johnny did not begin, the 
teacher started him, speaking slowly, and 
running her finger along under the words. 
““Did—you—ever—see—a—donkey?”’ And 
Johnnie, in the same deliberate, sing-song 
voice, running his finger along the page, 
replied, ‘‘No—ma’am—I—never—did.”’ 


Bishop Mallalieu of the Methodist Church 
always advocated paying better salaries to 
ministers. He told once of a capital young 
fellow, hopeful and happy in his pastorate 
in spite of the small pay. He had lost sight 
of him for twelve or fifteen years, when sud- 
denly he met him in Boston, looking pros- 
perous. ‘‘What church are you in?” asked 
the bishop. “Oh,” he said _ regretfully, 
“no church,—the wholesale hat business.”’ 
“Why did you leave the Church?” For 
seven reasons.” ‘“‘What were they?” asked 
the bishop. ‘‘One wife and six children.” 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW. 
KENNARD 
&CO, 


«os We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-T use 
Cuimine Hatt Ciocks 


CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In MAHoGANy Cases 
of best workmanship. 


SI WASHINGTON:SF 


COFFEFE 


| ax 
t% 


JA NTID OTE f 


BETTER THAN COFFEE 
RICHER THAN COFFEE 
NINE-TENTHS COFFEE 


WHITE STAR LINE services 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean aczoxrs 


GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENO 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 


Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13. 
Romanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 
Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
Send for sailing schedule, showing which steamers call 
at the different ports. 
3d Class at low rates. 


rst Class, $65 upward. 
QUEENSTOWN SERVICE 


ROSTON LIVERPOOL 


*Cymric, Dec. 24, Jan. 21. 
ist Class, $60 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
*S.5. Cymric will not carry 2d class passengers. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 


WHITE STAR LINE, 77-81 State St., Boston. 


MENEELY & GO, WATERVUIET 


(28) {JANUARY 21 1904 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASS 1 ss, 1ED. 25 EO0Kkexc ssi evueeue ds $30,924,972.41 
PPABILITIES ep fi MS 8 AL) Se By 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S,F retary. 
. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


. TRULL, Sec 
WM. B 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE : 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School’ Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


a 


Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL - 


FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamp 
free on request. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


hlet, with full-page illustrations, ‘sent 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fPR. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


HURCH 
aw GARBER 


AT MANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS 
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PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BSYLSTOK ST. 


H.Pray & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


“RE 


, 


BOSTON. 


